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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND AMUSEMENT. 





A MAMMOTH PAPER. 








CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY OTHER TWO DOLLAR 
PAPER IN PHILADELPHIA—AS THE PUBLIC AND PRINTERS CAN TEST FOR 
THEMSELVES— AND FROM ONE-FOURTH TO ONE-HALF 
MORE MATTER THAN THE GENERALITY 
OF CITY WEEKLIES. 








THE DESERTED WIFE. 

An original Novelette of deep interest, “ The Deserted Wife,” written by Mrs. Emma D. E. Southworth, 
author of “Retribution,” &c., is now being published in the Post; back numbers can be had by new sub 
scribers by applying early. 

TERMS.—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—§3 if not paid in advance. For 
$5 in advance, one copy will be sent three years. 

TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but 
mistakingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for clubs—to be sent in the city 


to one address, and in the country to one post-office. ° 
Four copies, . - - - - - - - $5 00 per annum. 
Eight “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,)  - - 1000 « 
Thirteen “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - 1500 “ 
Twenty “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - 2000 “ 


THREE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post, and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Maga- 
zine, or Sartain’s Union Magazine, for SIX DOLLARS. 


THREE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post, and TWO of the Lady’s Garland, for FIVE DOLLARS. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


The money for clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the 
sum is large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


Address, postage paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 


66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
Ky" Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms, in 


their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange for the 
current year, shall receive our thanks. 


N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying 
the publishers by letter, post-Parp. 
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THE CHEAP BOOK STORE, 
NORTHWEST CORNER FIFTH AND ARCH STREETS. 


ROBERT E. PETERSON, 


Keeps constantly for sale one of the most extensive assortments of USEFUL BOOKS in the city. He sells a GREAT 
NUMBER of books at HALF PRICE, and all below the regular prices. His stock is composed of old and new books it 
Theology, (which department receives particular attention, and embraces many rare works,) History, Biography, 
Science, Poetry, Polite Literature, Fine Arts, Travel, Political Science, Laws, Medicine, Mathematics, &c., &C-., 


including Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Spanish, and Italian Books, together with a large collection of rare 
and valuable books in American History, Biography, é&c., &c. 


Small profits and cash sales is my motto. 
Secondhand books bought and exchanged. 
Books imported to order from Europe. 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 





“Thus checked, a little while it stayed: 
A little thoughtful pause it made; ' 
And then advanced with stealth-like pace, , 
Drew softly near her—and more near, 











Stopped once again: but, as no trace 
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\T Was found of anything to fear, 

in Even to her feet the creature came.” 
WORDSWORTH. 
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THE SLUGGARD’S HOME. 


*“T passed by his garden, and saw the wild briar, 
The thorn and the thistle grew broader and higher.” 
Dr. WATTS. 
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LEAVES FROM THE BANKS OF THE RHINE; 


OR, 


MARIENBERG AND KAISERSWORTH. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 


(WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE.) 


(Concluded.) 


Do you know anything of Kaisersworth? 
Have you ever heard that name? I had not 
until about a year ago, when I stood upon a 
rock in Blakinge with some German travellers. 
The graves of the Vikings surrounded us— 
nearly a hundred piles of stone—and we talked 
of the old Vikings, of their life of unceasing 
achievement, and their abhorrence of an inac- 
tive and uneventful existence, and of their 
doctrine and their desire of winning heaven 
and immortality by unceasing combat. We 
spoke of the achievements of our own times in 
contrast with those of the Vikings, and of the 
endeavours and the labours of a Christian life 
upon earth. This led to the mention of Fleid- 
ner’s Deaconess Establishment at Kaisersworth 
as being one of the Viking undertakings of our 
day. 

From the time, therefore, that our journey 
to the banks of the Rhine was determined upon 
did I determine to make myself acquainted 
with Kaisersworth: I now resolved that Miss 
W. should bear me company, and we joyfully 
set out on this journey which would occupy us 
a couple of days. We were to go down the 
river, past Coblentz, Cologne, Bonn, and Diissel- 
dorf. 

It is quite a pleasure to see the steamboats 
on the Rhine; to see their number, and how 
they manceuvre and flourish about like river- 
horses, as they put-to here and there along the 
shore with all the silence and ease of spiritual 
creatures. And it is merry living on board 
those steamboats; there are magnificent ban- 
quetings at which all that is luxurious in meats 
and drinks is served up! There is no end to 
courses, wines, dessert, ices, and every kind of 
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delicacy. The long tables placed on deck below 
an awning, as of a tent, are filled with cheerful 
company, who allow themselves thoroughly to 
enjoy all that is set before them. This region 
above every other presents to the view a 
bustling, active, and festive life. On every 
hand people are travelling; posting along and 
removing from scene to scene; on every hand 
one sees travellers streaming in and ‘‘ stream- 
ing out,” and on every hand every place is 
crowded ;—on the steamboat, on the railways, 
in the hotels, at the table d’hétes, on every 
hand one receives a still stronger impression 
that man upon this earth is merely a traveller, 
and well for him is it if he get safe and sound 
through the great crowd of other travellers. 
For amid all this movement, this streaming to 
and fro and this crowding together, it is vain 
to pretend that good-heartedness, and espe- 
cially good manners, are not frequently vio- 
lated. People have no ill intentions towards 
their neighbours, nay, they most frequently 
intend and think nothing at all, but still they 
push aside their neighbour and get the better 
place for themselves, and stretch out their 
hands without any reserve to appropriate to 
themselves the dish they like best. Upon this 
Rhine-trip I saw these steamboat manners 
lead even to quarrels among the gentlemen. 
The captain of the vessel was obliged to inter- 
fere between the combatants. 

‘‘Do you know who I am?” said one of these 
to him, proudly. 

‘If you were the Emperor of China himself,” 
replied the Captain, ‘‘ you would have no right 
to carry your point here by strength of arm!” 

Nevertheless, amid such scenes and such be- 
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haviour as this one is frequently astonished by 
instances of amiability and politeness. 1 shall 
always call to mind with delight a certain 
Baron von H., whose appearance and manners 
were such as no one would willingly forget, 
and who reproved in a manly and witty man- 
ner a rude person who obliged two elderly 
ladies to leave their seat on account of his out- 
stretched legs, and who thus induced him to 
occupy less space, and then who afterwards 
devoted himself to the service of a young and 
sickly-looking lady, caring for her comfort as 
he had done for that of the elder ladies, 
although she could have no other attraction in 
his eyes than her feebleness, and the intelli- 
gence and life of goodness which beamed in 
her pale countenance. But conduct of this 
kind might have been expected from a man 
who acknowledged, ‘‘ Je vous Pavoue, j'ai une 
marotte; c’est la légitimité. Les Rois malheureux 
sont ma passion.” 

I confess that I felt almost reverence for the 
man who dared to profess sentiments so old- 
fashioned and so little profitable. 

But we are approaching Kaisersworth. My 
friend Miss W. had a friend at this place from 
whom she had parted a few months before, 
shortly after the death of her father and only 
near relative, and when she was about to leave 
house and home in order to attempt the life 
at Kaisersworth, there to become a deaconess— 
that is to say, a servant. Miss W. had seen 
her at that time uncertain, anxious, and in the 
highest degree afraid of Fleidner, the founder 
of the institution, who had been described to 
her as a man of despotic character. Since 
this time she had not heard anything from her, 
and she was now in the highest degree anxious 
to know what had been the result of this at- 
tempt. Miss W. had written to apprise her of 
this our intended visit, and expected that she 
would meet us at Kaisersworth, if she still re- 
mained there. 

The journey in company of Miss W. could 
not be other than interesting. The banks of 
the Rhine appeared to me, as we advanced, 
more beautiful than formerly; the views ex- 
tended themselves. At Bonn the country is 
magnificent. The Siebengebirge are actual 
giants, but do not contract the river. The 
river at this place flows on broadly and freely, 
a kingly stream, rich in heroic memories and 


customs, 


The affluent cities he as guests inviteth, 
And flowery meadows gather round his knees. 


The memory of Bonn will always be precious 
to me, not merely for the sake of its splendid 
neighbourhood, but still more for the sake of 
the people whom I found there ; old Arndt, who 
still speaks of Sweden with affection, and sings 
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the songs of Franzén with delight; the bro- 
thers Boisserie, and Mrs. Matilde the wife of 
the younger brother, Blunns, and above all 
that warm-hearted, amiable Swedish lady, 
who gave up bed and board in her own house 
to her unknown countrywomen, and who 
enabled us to enjoy the feeling of home in this 
foreign land. This Miss B., who will always 
be dear to my heart, is esteemed and loved in 
the town under the name of das Schloss-friiulein. 

Leaving Bonn, the banks of the Rhine as- 
sume another character. They become low 
and flat. 

Upon one of these flat banks, not far from 
Diisseldorf, rises the little, low town of Kaisers- 
worth. Some ruins and walls of the time of 
the Romans give to it a romantic colouring, 
although they produce but little effect. 

About fifteen years ago, Fleidner, the pastor 
of the Evangelical Church here, together with 
his wife, founded an institution at this place 
for the education of good nurses for the sick, 
who were called, according to the appellation 
of such in the early Christian Church, deacon- 
esses. Hither were invited young women of 
all classes. To this was afterwards added an 
asylum where female offenders and those who 
had suffered the punishment of the law might, 
on leaving prison, be received and educated 
anew for an improved return to society. Later, 
a large hospital was built, and after that an 
infant-school, an orphan-house, and a seminary 
for the instruction of the teachers of infant- 
schools. 

The deaconess-house instantly flourished, 
and won for itself a universal interest, which 
still continues to increase. Within the first 
year of its existence, female auxiliary societies 
sprang up in fifteen different towns in Germany, 
whilst other establishments, which resembled 
the parent institution at Kaisersworth, were 
formed in various places in Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, and England, all belong- 
ing to the Evangelical Church. Not far from 
this place, at Duissburg, an establishment has 
been formed under the management of Fleidner, 
for the training of deacons, or Christian nurses 
for the sick of the male sex. 

The deaconess-house at Kaisersworth re- 
ceives but few of its members from the higher 
classes of society. They are those educated 
not merely as nurses for hospitals, but for 
prisons, and for the care and the education 
of children, each and all according to their 
various gifts and inclinations. There were at 
the time when we were there, about one hun- 
dred servants in the establishment, and of 
these, seventy-four were initiated deaconesses. 
The others were still in their year of probation, 
and were called servants-on-trial. Initiation 
takes place after a trial of six or eight months, 
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after which the period of servitude continues 
for five years, at the expiration of ‘which, the 
deaconess is at liberty either to leave her call- 
ing or to bind herself to it anew, according to 
her inclinations. During the five years, how- 


ever, she may be released from her duties if | 


any sufficient cause demands it. The number 
of the deaconesses or ‘‘ sisters,” as they are 
called in the establishment, is taken annually, 
and in proportion as they increase in number, 
so increases the necessity for them and the 
demand for their assistance, even in distant 
countries. They have been already sent for 
from Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Miihlhausen, 
and many other places, to undertake the ma- 
nagement of hospitals or infant-schools. It is 
not long since the Prussian minister in London, 
Chevalier Bensen, requested that two sisters 
might be sent over to take superintendence of 
a German hospital which he had established in 
London. These excellent sisters have even 
been sent to the East Indies. 

The number of sick who are under the care 
of the institution increases annually, and it is 
impossible to receive all who make application 
for that purpose. During the last year, five 
hundred and sixty-eight sick persons, all of the 
lower classes, have been housed and cared for 
by the institution. 

It was for this office and for this life that 
Miss T., still in the flower of her youth, with 
agreeable manners, and caressed by the world, 
had resigned all the pleasures which wealth 
and a respectable position could obtain for her 
in the great city where she resided. 

We looked around for Miss T. immediately 
on landing at Kaisersworth; but no Miss T. 
was to be seen. We were conducted through 
the little town or village to a house where pre- 
parations were made for our reception. This 
was a proof that we were expected, and that 
Miss T. was really at Kaisersworth. 

We found a pleasant little room ready for us 
in which all the furniture was white. The 
walls were white-washed, the entire bedding 


with its curtains were as white as snow. For 


the rest there was no ornament whatever. 
‘This is the style of Kaisersworth,” thought I, 
and I felt myself especially delighted. 

We ordered tea; seated ourselves, wondered 
whether anybody would come to look after us, 
and then determined to go out on a journey of 
discovery through the town. Hardly had we 
come to this resolve when we heard a light, 
dancing step upon the wooden stairs which led 
to our room ; the door opened, a tall, classically- 
formed figure, in a high black dress, with an 
agreeable, beaming countenance, and the gayest 
and most friendly blue eyes, presented herself. 
My friend uttered an exclamation, sprang up, 
and she and the stranger embraced each other 
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with the warmest affection. This was Miss T. 
I scarcely know whether I had ever seen a 
| more agreeable, kind, frank countenance, or a 
| more cheerfully harmonious being than the one 
| who now stood before me. 
| In a little while Miss T. conducted us to 
| Fleidner’s establishment. As she descended 
| the stairs she bounded down the last three 
steps. There was a something wonderfully 
buoyant and as it were dancing in her whole 
figure, although perfectly developing all the 
roundness of youth and health. She unques- 
tionably moved more lightly and with greater 
freedom of action than any other human being. 
She seemed, as it were, borne upon invisible 
wings. 

Fleidner himself was from home this evening 
and would not return till the following morning, 
and his wife had not recovered from her recent 
confinement. We certainly had not arrived at 
Kaisersworth under favourable circumstances. 

In the reception-room I saw the portrait of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and in the little bookcase 
a volume on the same subject written by Fleid- 
ner himself for the use of the people. It was 
by this time so dark that we could not see any- 
thing of the establishment. We were, however, 
invited to stay to supper. A couple of the 
gentlemen of the institution, the physician, and 
the secretary, Miss T. and two of the sisters, 
with Fleidner’s eldest daughter, a merry little 
girl of ten years old, seated themselves at the 
table, and these constituted our little party. 
This simple meal brought to mind the banquets 
on the Rhine—by way of contrast. 

The stars shone splendidly above our heads, 
as we betook ourselves through the quiet streets 
of the little town to our home, where we reposed 
pleasantly on our white beds. Miss W. had 
not found much opportunity for private con- 
versation with her friend, but yet sufficient for 
her to discover how contented, how beyond all 
expectation happy she was in her new circum- 
stances; how she had found the best of fathers 
and friends in the so-much-dreaded Fleidner, 
and in his wife a sister and mother. 

The following day we spent in making our- 
selves acquainted with the whole establishment 
and with its numerous subdivisions. On every 
hand we saw order and neatness; on every 
hand we met among the sisters bright and kind 
countenances. The hospital for children made 
the most lively impression upon me, because it 
was a happiness to see these little creatures, 
all suffering from various and often severe 
diseases, yet all cheerful and with occupation 
of some kind; to hear them singing songs, and 
to see them, spite of distorted or diseased limbs, 
evidently merry and happy in themselves. One 
little girl who was lame in her hands and arms, 





was sorting rags with her toes. Among up- 
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wards of twenty whom I saw here assembled in 
a light and spacious hall, many were suffering 
from carious bone, a disease which is very 
prevalent in this district. The sister who had 
the care of these was a young woman with deep 
and affectionately beaming eyes, though of deli- 
cate appearance. She had been a great invalid 
before she came, but had, she said, in conse- 
quence of her great activity been very much 
better in health at this place. 

There were at this time eleven women in 
the Evangelical Asylum, who were brought 
hither from prison. They were each placed in 
a separate cell which opened into a private 
passage, and two sisters always remained with 
them, one at each end of their range of cells. 
During the day they worked together under 
the direction of the sisters and were instructed 
in various kinds of employment. 

The deaconess mother-house is the common 
dwelling of the sisters. Here they live, two 
and two, in little cell-like rooms, in which 
there is no other ornament than the utmost 
neatness. It is to this ‘*mother-house”’ that 
they may return from foreign lands when they 
require rest, or when they are ill; it is here 
also that they may have a home and be cared 
for when old age disables them from working 
and serving. 

The sisters wear a uniform dress of dark 
blue cotton spotted with white, with a white 
collar and a simple white cap. A little lace 
border to the cap distinguishes the uninitiated 
sisters from the initiated, the proper deacon- 
esses. In one room, a young sister but lately 
come sate alone making her dress, and another 
sister lay ill of consumption, but upon her 
peaceful countenance there was no trace of 
suffering. She looked calm and happy. The 
physician of the place is a man, but the office 
of apothecary is entirely filled by one of the 
deaconesses, who has been duly instructed, 
and who has passed through a preparatory 
examination. Assuredly the time will come 
when women will study and practise the busi- 
ness of the physician; nature seems to have 
intended them for the practice of the healing 
art, and their bias thereto, aided by science, 
would be of incalculable service to humanity. 

‘*In Queen Christina’s time,” relates the 
historian Fryxell, ‘‘the duties of physicians 
were mostly performed by wise women, and 
there were in those days very few sick in the 
country.” 

Miss W. and I were invited to take our 
afternoon coffee with the deaconesses. Thirty 
sisters in their blue and white dresses took 
their seats at a long table in a large hall, and 
I can with truth testify that I never before 
saw such an assembly of cheerful, kind, and 
peaceful countenances. Before each person 
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| stood a cup; the coffee was contained in a tall, 
earthenware pot, which was placed in the 


middle of the table. A silent thanksgiving 
was made by every one before they took their 
seats. There was then poured into each cup 
a grayish kind of liquid, which was intended 


| to represent coffee, but as to the taste of coffee 


it really did not possess that; probably it was 
rye coffee mingled with milk. It was drunk 
without sugar, and | confess that it was only 
with difficulty that I could empty my cup. 
The excellent deaconesses, however, seemed to 
drink with right good-will this beverage, which 
no servant-maid in Sweden would have tasted. 
The bread, on the contrary, which was dis- 
tributed round with the coffee, was remark- 
ably nice, white, and beautiful. There was 
little said, but that little was unconstrained 
and full of cheerfulness. They soon, however, 
all left the table, part to go to their employ- 
ment and part to chapel, there being this day 
afternoon service. My friend and I accom- 
panied the latter. The chapel was built of 
wood, a spacious room devoid of ornament and 
without even an altar-cloth. The clergyman 
spoke of Mrs. Fry and of works of benevolence 
in general, but in quite too declamatory a 
manner; [ became unspeakably sleepy and 
my friend slept. Here everything is removed 
from divine worship which is calculated to 
elevate and warm the mind, and an unusual 
degree of spiritual power is requisite to keep 
the mind awake, especially so soon after dinner. 
The struggle of reason is obliged to come in 
aid of the meagreness of the mind and the 
weakness of the body, but here there is nothing 
which can call it forth. 

In the afternoon Fleidner returned. He is 
a middle-aged man, whose exterior exhibits a 
high degree of perseverance and firmness. His 
demeanour is grave, earnest, and simple. To- 
wards evening, I was present at a lecture given 
by him to the young girls who are being edu- 
cated for teachers of infant schools. They are 
most of them the daughters of poor clergymen 
and schoolmasters, and are received here to go 
through a suitable course of instruction, after 
which they easily obtain situations which secure 
to them a useful life and a sufficient income. 
There were at the lecture upwards of thirty of 
this class. If I was sleepy during the sermon 
I was on this occasion wakeful enough, so lively 
was the pleasure which I experienced from 
Fleidner’s mode of communicating instruction. 
He read a chapter from the book of Daniel, 
and at every verse inquired, ‘‘ And what sub- 
ject does this furnish for children?” 

The manner and the tone of voice in which 
he himself made the reply was worthy of all 
admiration, and could not fail of making @ 
strong impression on the young. In evidence 
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of this, their eyes were riveted upon him with 
unbroken attention whilst he called upon some- 
times one and sometimes another to give an 
answer. In the intervals they sang little songs 
suitable for children. This mode of instruction 


was especially calculated to call forth and to | 


develope the mental powers of these young girls. 

My friend, who was not quite well, returned 
early to our lodgings in the town accom) anied 
by Miss T. Fleidner gave me his company for 
the evening, as he saw that I wished it; and 
the kindness and candour with which he replied 
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|mind!”’ said she; ‘it can hardly continue 


| 


thus—that would be too much for this world!” 

Yes, thus had I dreamed to myself, thus had 
I imagined must be the happy human being ; 
and now I had found her! 

But this happiness was at that time very 
young, only a few months old. ‘‘ May it only 
still continue!’ said I in the words of her 
amiable sisters; and now if these words, written 


| two years afterwards, should meet her eye, 


even to some of my questions which might | 
appear impertinent, when he saw my earnest- | 


ness on the subject, | shall always remember 
with gratitude. 

It was dark when Fleidner had the goodness 
to accompany me tomy inn. His great reve- 
rence for Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern, 
and the circumstance of his quoting their opi- 
nions in the course of our conversation delighted 
me. 


The following day was devoted to a still | 


more extended survey of the institution. In 
conversation with the sisters in the sick-room 
and amid their various avocations, | put to 
them my usual question, and received gene- 
rally this candid answer, ‘‘ Yes, we are happy!” 
Many who formerly had suffered from bad 
health had here fully recovered health and 
strength. 

The female superintendent of a hospital in 
Frankfort arrived on a visit, and it was affect- 
ing to hear the lively and kind inquiries of the 
sisters after ‘‘ those had been 
sent from Kaisersworth to Frankfort.” 
travellers also arrived; English countesses, 


sisters who 


German princes, American citizens, and all 
these had to be conducted through the whole 
establishment. The continual stream of tra- 
vellers who come to Kaisersworth ‘‘ to see it,” 
appeared to me one of the greatest of plagues, 
and I wonder that there are not one or two 
certain days in the week appointed for this 
purpose. 

Again and again to-day, either in the sick- 
room or with strangers, we fell in with Miss 
T., and saw her always the same, always 
borne aloft on the same invisible wings; all 
her movements, words, glances, seemed in- 
spired by I know not what, gay and elevating 
harmony; and here—yes, here, there is no 
mistake about it—here, and in her person, 
had I found the happy human being. 

She had not words to express the feeling 
of freedom, peace, and happiness, which had 
filled her soul ever since she had come hither, 
since she had bid adieu for ever to the world 
and all its pleasures, and had here determined 
her sphere of activity, her future life. 

‘‘T am so well, so cheerful, and so happy in 


will she permit me to inquire, “Has it still 
continued ?” and will she not vouchsafe me an 
answer ? 

Early on the morning of the following day 
we left Kaisersworth. 

This great and annually increasing establish- 


ment, supported entirely by voluntary donations 
_and contributions, is a strong evidence of the 


/ on the ‘* Church of the Future, 


| future. 


ability of the manager, and of the spirit which 
influences him. It is this spirit and such works 
as these which powerfully bear witness that 
Christianity is not doctrine, not mere tradition, 
not merely historical, but that beyond every- 
thing else it is a life, a living, animating, and 
life-producing life. It is that life of which the 
Chevalier Bensen, the Prussian minister in 
London, in his liberal and truly Christian work 


>»? 


speaks in the 
following words. 

‘* New shoots full of vitality put forth from 
all sides and reveal a life rich in hope for the 
The most astonishing and the most 


| significant, however, appear to us to be those 


within the dominion of the church, which pro- 


vide for the poor, the sick, and the prisoner. 


Other | 


We are met by a multitude of men and women 
who have founded institutions for the reforma- 
tion of the depraved; for the care of home- 
less children and orphans; for the consolation 


| of the imprisoned and the sick; workers and 
_co-operators rich in pity and power; a com- 


pany of déaconesses who perform the deeds of 
sisters of charity without their binding vows, 


|in the entire freedom of apostolic life, and in 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the power of a free, because a grateful senti- 
ment of love. They who reflect that the office 
of deacon failed in the early church, because 
for its full development there was needed a 
community of feeling between the clergy and 
the laity, and a perfect acknowledgment of 
the ministerial priesthood, of which Peter 
speaks in his first epistle, second chapter, and 
ninth verse, will easily see how momentous to 
the history of the world is this fact, that 
among the most vigorous shoots of vitality in 
the church the office of deacon—that of ser- 
vant—is the one which puts forth the most 
vigorous bloom. This is the office of love, and 
before every other, the office of the future church. 
In this is the existing element of the approach- 
ing church, the pangs of whose birth we all 
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experience; this is the community to which 
the groans of the animal world, and the fright- 
fully increasing wo of humanity appeal; this 
is the office which is open to all; this is the con- 
fession of faith to which every one is called ; 
this is the practice of that priesthood to which 
every church gives permission ; and in this is 
the central point from which alone every com- 
munity of the future church may advance 
towards its inner life.” 

I add to the above, and in this is the home, 
the sphere of operation in which the poor and 
the mean of the world may become esteemed, 
noble, and useful members of the community, 
and not merely the unemployed of the lower 
class, no, but those of a higher class, ‘‘ our 
poor-rich, our poor high-born young women,” 
as Amelie Sieveking said, may find here an 
opportunity for activity which would be bene- 
ficial both to society and to humanity, and 
without which they never would attain to. 
There is everywhere a superfluity of the unem- 
ployed even in the higher regions of society. 
And if they here become servants, they at the 
same time are elevated to high-born in the king- 
dom of God; and even in the judgment of the 
world, for although the world may ridicule and 
blame that which appears eccentric in these 
respects, it always secretly esteems them. 

But let every one remain by his calling! 
This was vividly impressed on my mind when 
I, in Diisseldorf, entered a silent and dimly- 
lighted room, in which a number of the best 
pictures by modern artists were exhibited. I 
confess that in this little temple of art I shed 
tears of joy, 1 hardly myself knew why. It 
was highly gratifying to my Scandinavian sym- 
pathies to find that foremost among the land- 
scape painters stands a Scandinavian, the 
Norwegian Gude. The scenery of his native 
country has inspired him, and he has here 
portrayed one of the romantic mountain tracts, 
but with how much fidelity to nature no words 
can describe. In order to increase the life of 
the picture, it was not necessary to have intro- 
duced a couple of bears, which steal along 
leaving bloody traces behind them. The whole 
of this scenery is permeated with life; the air, 
the waterfall, the wood, the cliffs, the heath in 
the foreground, and that little fir-tree, with its 
light-green and brilliant shoots—I could almost 
fancy that I saw them growing! 

Exquisite sea-pieces and genre pictures were 
numerous. This young school of painters seem 
to have turned themselves with great partiality 
to subjects taken from nature, and from every- 
day life, and it is evident that this has been 
done with noble intention and love of truth. 

But I must not omit to mention a picture of 
living, actual life, which I myself saw, and 
which must often be seen on the banks of the 
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Rhine, as well as in sea-port towns. That is 
men, women, and children, sitting grouped 
together among chests, packages, household 
goods, and every kind of implement of trade. 
They sit upon the shore waiting, with their 
eyes riveted upon the river. -The children 
sleep or play about. Many of the women look 
as if they had wept much; others play with the 
little children on their knees. ‘‘He knows 
nothing about it!” said one mother, whose 
little lad, full of the joyful activity of child- 
hood, was dancing in her arms, and as she 
said this a few bright tears fell for the uncer- 
tain future of the child. ‘Look! the child 
after all, can be merry!” said another mother, 
pointing with pleasure to her lively child. 
Other women looked cheerful and resolute. 
The men sat smoking their pipes with all the 
characteristic endurance of the German. All 
were looking out; all were waiting. They 
were emigrants bound for America, and were 
waiting for the vessel which was to take them. 
Not unfrequently have they to wait thus beneath 
the open sky for many days and nights. 

We hear a great deal about the sufferings of 
these poor emigrants. But why is not more 
done to obviate or to alleviate them? Emigration 
cannot be prevented, and who would wish it 
in these over-populated countries? Who does 
not see the necessity of this emigration, and 
recognise in it the plan by which Providence 
would people with a European stock those 
regions of the earth which are poor in their 
native race, although rich in the gifts of 
nature, South America, the giant and glorious 
continent of Australia, and many other coun- 
tries. Yes, it appears to me that I behold in 
emigration and the establishment of such 
homes of mercy as that of Kaisersworth, two 
important means of relief for the misery of the 
present time; but these both are still in their 
commencement, as yet only in their ascent. 

May the first become more and more organized 
by wise governments, and thus be the means 
of infusing fresh air and fresh life into dwell- 
ings, and into human souls rendered pestilent 
by swarming crowds and by want! And may 
the latter continue to develope themselves and 
to extend into all countries, healing the wounds 
of humanity; and as they advance, preparing 
the people to make their lives that universal 
sacrifice of praise, which, says the youngest 
prophet of the Old Testament, shall one day 
ascend to the Lord from all the people on the 
face of the earth. 

Institutions similar to that of Kaisersworth 
have, within the last twenty years, silently 
arisen under various forms and in numerous 
places of Germany and other countries. There 
are no longer, as formerly, secret orders and 
societies, but free associations between Chris- 
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tian-minded men and women, for the instruc- 
tion and the support of fallen or necessitous 
fellow-creatures. Of this class are Elizabeth’s 
Hospital at Berlin, the institutions for poor 
scholars at Beuggen, the one for destitute 
children, established by Johannes Falk, at 
Weimar; another in Diisselthal, by the bro- 
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| which are extending more and more over the 


| 


whole of Germany, and which are the most 
beneficial living monuments which a great 
nation could raise to the hero-king, who con- 


_quered and who died in the cause of their 


spiritual freedom. 
I now take leave of the Rhine, but not with- 


thers, Counts Adalbert and Werner, von der | out a parting word from me and mine. We 
Recke Vollmerstein, established immediately | found upon its shores an object for which we 


after the great war, for the children who 
through it had become orphans; Martin’s insti- 
tution at Erfurt; the Rauhe Haus, at Ham- 
burg; Amalie von Sieveking’s excellent society 
of ladies in the same city, and many other 
associations and establishments of a similar 
character bear witness to this new Christian 
life which is vigorous in Germany. To these 
may be added the Gustavus Adolphus societies, 


| 





sought. We enjoyed its rich natural beauties, 
its grapes, and its waters; we have become 
acquainted with some excellent people, and on 
its banks have I found the happy human being! 
And for all this, for its scenery, and for its 
people, for its waters and for its grapes, its 
Marienberg and its Kaisersworth, 


Geseqnet sep der Wbetn, geseqnet sep der Rhein. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE. 


BY G. G. 


FOSTER. 


(See Engraving.) 


“There is in the department of Vaucluse, in the southern part of France, a fountain invested by ancient 
tradition with the power of restoring whomsoever bathes in its waters to youth, and keeping them ever 


young.”— Old Gazetteer. 


Came to the fountain’s brink a withered thing, 
Crippled and bowed with age,—by sorrow blasted, 
Broken alike in heart and frame.—*“ Oh bring 
The precious draught for which so long I’ve fasted! 
Let me retrace my life-stream to its spring! 
The faded dreams, so glorious while they lasted! 
Bring them all back, and hasten to restore 
This ghastly frame to all it felt and all it was before! 


“ Handmaiden, haste! disrobe these skeleton limbs, 
And plunge me in the magic bath of youth! 

Behold! already round me circling swims 
That which I was—as beautiful as truth. 

Blest vision, cover me! A trance bedims 
The fiery sunlight, as a tempest doth; 

And now it clears again, and all is fair, 

And streams the light across my wealth of golden hair. 


“Give me the mirror! Is it so indeed? 
Ye blessed deities of love and hope, 
Oh, gratitude eternal be your meed! 
Once more the flowers of life around me ope 
Their budding lips; once more my blood I feed 
With the wild thrill of passion’s boldest scope, 
And feel the proud hot blood of youth again 
Dancing and swelling, river-like, through every vein. 


“ And where has fled the horrent, poisonous mask, 
In which I sought this fairy-haunted spot? 

No other boon of fortune need I ask— 
My youth returns—for me old age is not! 

The world is all my own, be mine the task 
To sate my spirit to its utmost thought! 

To all fulfil the golden dreams that play 


Around me, dazzling, smiling, beckoning me away!” 
* — * * 





The fountain had itself been growing old, 
And its young spirit hid behind the weeds 
That roughly grew about its margin. Cold, 
And shrivelled, and in haggard plight,—there breeds 
A deathlike chillness that’may not be told, 
Where’er her darkening path she shyly leads. 
She flies her fountain, and among the graves, 
Lies chattering half a prayer from out those grassy waves. 


“Oh pity me, sweet death! Oh wretched life, 
Prolonged beyond the bounds of human power— 
How dreadful and how hopeless grows the strife 
That brings not nearer some still-distant Hour, 
Within whose car, that boon with bliss so rife,— 
Death and release,—lies coiled like some fair flower! 
Oh fatal wave! why hast thou thus consigned 
To an immortal torture one of mortal kind! 


“Oh give me back my wrinkled face again, 
My bowed frame and my ashen-coluured hair! 
Tear my old bones with more than wonted pain, 
And lay each quivering nerve with anguish bare! 
Let me but feel that I at last shall gain 
The grave—that silent refuge of despair— 
Then rain on me all forms of agony— 
One bliss repays them all—I have the power to die!” 


The spirit of the fountain looked, and saw 
A bright yet haggard maiden, beautiful, 
But awful in her fiend-like beauty, draw 
Faintly and slowly to the green and cool 
Margin of that wild fountain, as in awe. 
Wildly she stooped above the placid pool, 
And saw herself age-haunted, as of yore,— 
Then, looking thanks to heaven, leaped, and was seen no 
more. 
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A SHOWER. 


BY THE LATE MRS. E. F. TOWNSEND. 


[Ir lends a special though melancholy charm 
to the following lines, to know that, since the 
publication of a few verses under the same 
name in a previous Number, their author has 
vanished from our sphere. To those who knew 
her it would be an occasion of regret were any 
more of her effusions to be published without 
some tribute, imperfect though it may be, to 
the beauty of that departed spirit, of whom 
they are now most precious memorials. They 
recall her image so vividly that we are moved 
to give expression to the deep respect which 
her strength of mind and character inspired, 
and to the admiration awakened by her fine 
powers. We call these productions effusions, 
and they were literally the outpourings of a 
rich fountain of poetic sentiment, which no 
severity of bodily suffering, engrossing as 
bodily suffering usually is, could ever cause 
to run dry, which seemed indeed to owe its 
abundant and crystal purity to the very in- 
firmities which our friend was called to bear— 
just as springs of perennial freshness gush up 
in rocky and austere soils. Mrs. Townsend 


dwelt in a retired circle, where she was still | 





more secluded by years of acute bodily dis- 
ease, from which she was released only by 
death, a few months ago. She never dreamed 
of writing for the public. She drew no inspi- 
ration from the hope of fame. The circle of 
her little ones was the world which she found 
relief and pleasure in adorning with the beauty, 
and filling with the music of her verse. Her 
compositions were committed to writing, not 
by her own hand, but by the hands of her 
children, at such intervals as usually mitigate 
suffering, severe and protracted like hers. 
She loved nature and worshipped truth pas- 
sionately. Racked with pain, and wasting 
away to the grave, she sought in a world of 
beauty a refuge from the imprisoning and 
torturing flesh. Her inner life and activity 
was so real, that when she ceased to breathe it 
was impossible to imagine that she had ceased 
to be. She has only laid down a wearisome 
body to enter into fuller communion with the 
ideal beauty that she loved. And these brief 
and fragmentary lines that she has left—we 
gather them as flowers fallen from the crown 
of a departing angel.—W. H. Furnzss. } 





I, 


A shade o’er the sunshine, 
A gloom in the trees,j 

A low, brooding stillness, 
A wail in the breeze. 
The giant clouds rally 
O’er upland and valley; 
Oh! wait not, nor dally, 

It is coming—the rain, 

The fast-falling rain. 


Il. 


The hills, shorn of glory, 

Are sad and o’ercast, 
The leaden flood glasseth, 

And pales at the blast. 

The waters are blending, 

All madly contending ; 

The tall trees are bending, 
They struggle and writhe 

In the fierce, dashing rain. 


Itt. 


Dimly looming from far 
Tower mountain and wood: 
Now vanished and lost 
In the wide-spreading flood ; 
The fearless trees bowing, 
Like rivers are flowing, 
The blackened rind glowing, 
All steeped in the rain, 
The merciless rain. 





Iv. 


Wild nature is breathless, 

Her fury is o’er; 
The clouds break. Oh! welcome 

The sunbeam once more. 

The tiny stream gushes, 

The broad river rushes, 

The western sky flushes, 
Rose-hued in the sheen 

Of the fast-falling rain. 


Vv. 


A rainbow! thrown brightly 
Across the dark sky; 
Soft curving, proud arching 
In beauty on high; 
It circles the even, 
A bridal ring given, 
To wed earth with heaven, 
As it smiles ’neath the veil 
Of the glittering rain. 


vi. 


The sun-land ’s before us, 
.The storm-land behind; 
The starry leaves glimmer, 
And wave in the wind. 
The gale is upspringing, 
Clouds sunny are winging, 
Birds happy are singing, 
Farewell to the rain,— 
The beautiful rain! 





THE SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY OF MUGELLO. 


A TALE OF THE THI 


RTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


«¢ FIAMMETTA !” 
** Angiolotto!” 
‘‘Shall we go now, Fiamma ?”’ 
** Yes, Giotto.” 


And the vigilant guardians of the flock, the 
two dogs, Fiammetta, and Angiolotto, advanced 
into the depths of an extensive valley, enclosed 
by hills covered with tall heath, on which the 


‘¢ What a lovely morning, cousin! See that | rising sun was pouring his first vivid rays 
y 5 g ys. 


great white line below there at the farther end 
of the valley. Soon it will be violet, like the 
little violets of the wood; then, it will become 
red; then golden! What a beautiful sunrise! 
The sheep are waiting for us, let us go, Fiam- 
ma!” 

‘“‘Tam ready. How cool it is.” 

‘Hip! hallo! Nero and Bianco! They are 
feeding down below there, on the clover blos- 
soms,” cried the young shepherd, loosening his 
two dogs, who quickly collected, in perfect 
order, the scattered flock. 


‘*Fiamma! guess what I have in my scrip.” 

‘‘Ah, cousin! there is in your serip some 
corn-bread, half a cheese, and a reed pipe.” 

‘¢ Something else, cousin !” 

‘Then it is your knife with its beautiful 
blade, on which is inscribed, Ora pro nobis.” 

‘‘There is also in the scrip the little casket 
which I promised you, in which you are to keep 
your silver necklace with its little cross, and 
the Agnus Dei which the good Franciscan gave 
you, with—you know—the ring and ear-rings 
of my good aunt——” 





Fiametta, the little shepherdess, who had 
numbered twelve years, wore on her head a 
bonnet of stuff, interwoven with various colours, 


shoulders. This head-dress was very becoming 
to her fresh and joyous, though slightly pale 
features. Angiolotto, who, by a diminutive, 
was, according to the Italian custom usually 


**Oh, Giotto! we will go this evening to- 
gether to the cemetery to pray. My poor 
mother! Do you know, the narcissus grows 


which borders the pond. We will weave two 
crowns of those white flowers, whose fragrance 
is so sweet, and I will place them on the tomb 
of my mother with tears and prayers. But, 


| 
| 

from which a little muslin veil fell over her in abundance under the pines in the meadow 
} 


called Giotto, was a boy of fourteen, with a | 
countenance full of intelligence, the clear and 
open lineaments of which were expressive of 
courage and reflection; and it was a picture 
at once serious and enchanting to see him ad- | 
vancing behind his flock, coiffed with his high 
straw hat, beneath which fell negligently his | 
glossy brown tresses; he bore on his shoulder 
a curly fleece, at his side hung his shepherd’s 
scrip, above which was fastened a large gourd | 
of golden yellow, and at each step he rested on | 
his shepherd’s staff. 

«¢ And where is Bibarbiche, Fiammetta ?” 

‘‘She has run forward, the simpleton, An- 
giolotto! I wove last evening a garland of 
flowers to twine around her horns and to lead 
her by.” 

‘¢ A leash of daisies and golden buds, indeed,” 
interrupted the young shepherd, laughingly. 
“A strong cord would hold the rover much 
better than your wreath of flowers. Ah! the 








mischievous goat! see her on the bank of the 
ditch below there, gambolling about and trying | 
to nibble the flowers turned about her horns 

and hanging down over her white beard. Ho, | 
Bianco! Nero!” | 


Giotto, let us not be sad this pleasant morning, 
and you shall tell me why you speak so myste- 
riously of my little white casket.” 

‘¢Tt is because, good cousin, the casket is no 
longer white! If you could but see it!” 

‘* Let me see it, then!” 

‘‘It is as pretty as a bird-cage.” 

‘Ah! you have drawn something upon it 
with the point of your knife.” 

‘Yes, Fiamma; I have already told you 
that it is like a cage in which there are pretty 
birds.” 

‘¢ Have you drawn birds on the cover ?” 

‘¢ Yes, and painted their wings and throats red 
and blue, and their beaks and claws yellow.” 

‘¢Oh, let me see it; show it to me, cousin!” 

‘‘Not now, little one. We must feed the 
sheep ; when they have breakfasted, it will be 
our turn; we will go and sit down on our little 
bank of turf where the wild thyme grows, and 
will take from my scrip the bread, the cheese, 
and my knife; we will drink at the Raven’s 
Fountain; then, while Nero goes to the right, 
and Bianco to the left, we shall have nothing 
to do but to talk, and I will show you the casket. 
You shall see how beautifully it is painted !” 
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The two children, thus conversing, had 
reached the place where the flock was to 
feed: the sheep had advanced among the tall 
grass beneath the pines on the banks of the 
little pond; the goats had entered the clumps 
of thistles, in the midst of which rose slender 
aloes, then climbing here and there over the 
picturesque hillocks which tempted their capri- 
cious wanderings, had at last ascended the de- 
clivity of the hill, and were nibbling the heath or 
browsing on the clover blossoms, suspended on 
the edges of the rocks which projected from the 
side of the mountain. 

It was one of the most lovely mornings ever 
seen beneath the sky of Italy; the breath of 
the zephyr was soft and balmy; and that 
calm silence reigned around in which nature 
often loves to repose after a glorious reawa- 
kening. 

Nero and Bianco, the two dogs of the young 
shepherd, to whom the guardianship of the 
flock was for a few moments to be entirely con- 
fided, chose each their position; then Fiam- 
metta and Angiolotto commenced their frugal 
breakfast, which on this day was quickly de- 
spatched, the one being impatient to display the 
casket, and the other to see its beautiful orna- 
ments. 

At last this casket so earnestly expected was 
drawn from the scrip, and Fiamma uttered an 
exclamation of delight on beholding it covered 
with charming designs of foliage, in the midst 
of which were perched little birds of varie- 
gated colours, holding in their beaks the ex- 
tremities of the branches which formed the 
groundwork. 

‘** Angiolotto, my cousin! tell me, did you in- 
deed do all this?” cried the pretty Fiammetta ; 
‘did you really draw all these beautiful things 
with only the point of a knife! And how could 
you paint these pretty birds! They are red 
and blue like the windows in the chapel of our 
Lady of the Lilies.” 

‘¢ Cousin,” replied the young shepherd, with 
charming and naive pride, ‘I did all this my- 
self.”’ 

«‘Ah, well! Angiolotto, I will keep my Agnus 
Dei, the ear-rings, and ring of my beloved 
mother in your casket.” 

As soon as the first emotion of joy on the 
part of his cousin had passed away, Giotto be- 
came again calm and almost grave; with one 
finger resting on his temple, his large black 
eye was earnestly dwelling, unconsciously to 


himself, upon the imposing spectacle of the | 


harmonious features of nature. As for Fiam- 
metta, she spent half an hour in turning and 
re-turning carefully between her fingers the 
casket, from which she found it impossible to 
withdraw her beautiful blue eyes, full of childish 
admiration. 








‘Oh, oh, Bibarbiche, are you there? the 
beauty, who runs hither and thither without 
asking permission!” exclaimed Giotto, seizing 
by its horns, enwreathed with flowers, a beau- 
tiful goat, whose beard parted beneath its chin 
in two curved divisions. ‘‘ Fiammetta, come 
quickly and hold the animal; to punish her for 
skipping from mountain to valley, I will draw 
her picture on this gray stone, which the rain 
has so beautifully washed and polished.” 

The young girl ran to seize Bibarbiche by the 
horns; Giotto knelt on the ground in such a 
manner as to have the goat in profile before 
him, drew out his pretty knife with the inscrip- 
tion, opened it, and began to sketch from his 
model, which stood uneasily enough in the un- 
accustomed part she was thus compelled to 
play. 

Fiammetta had not patience to wait till Angio- 
lotto should summon her to judge of the cor- 
rectness of the resemblance; after standing 
quietly a few moments in the same position, 
she advanced towards her cousin without let- 
ting go of the horns of Bibarbiche, who, 
thinking herself already free, began to caper 
about. 

‘Ah! it is she herself! it is Bibarbiche !” 
cried the young girl. ‘* What a beautiful pic- 
ture you have made of her, Giotto. Wait, Bi- 
barbiche and myself will return to our places. 
This is the way we were standing, is it not? 
How sorry I am, cousin, that you cannot paint 
people too. It would be very fine.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the young shepherd, gravely. 

‘‘Since my good mother died, cousin, this 
thought has often come into my head; if I 
could have a picture of her here before my 
eyes, as she looked when she was living!” 

“Oh, yes!” repeated Angiolotto again with 
an absent air. 

And he continued to trace, with the point of 
his knife on the brown stone, sketching boldly 
| in white lines the profile of the goat. 

A few paces behind the young shepherd, 
| three cavaliers of noble mien, wearing the 
' Florentine cap and mantle, had stopped at the 
foot of the hill. One of them dismounted, to 

inquire of the children into what part of the 
_ valley of Mugello they had wandered. A mag- 
_nificent sword was visible beneath the edge of 
_the cavalier’s mantle; a diamond collar glis- 
_tened on his breast, and he advanced caressing 
| the black and delicate mustachios which were 
| merged in the pointed beard on his chin. 
Angiolotto could not perceive him, and Fiam- 
|metta was so intent upon restraining the impa- 
_ tient movements of Bibarbiche, that he reached 
_the young shepherd before the latter suspected 
his presence. 
| He wished to see what object could so absorb 
| the attention of these children. An expression 
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of lively surprise, of astonishment, was depicted 
on his countenance; bending forward, his chin 
resting on his hand, his eye fixed, he concen- 
trated his glances on the drawing, such as it 
was, and upon that youthful hand which was 
guiding the pencil with ease and boldness over 
the surface of the soft sandstone. 

«¢ And he also will be a painter!” exclaimed 
the cavalier. 

Fiammetta uttered a cry of surprise, and re- 
linquished the horns of the goat, which, re- 
joicing at its deliverance attained, in three 
bounds, a safe distance from its mistress. The 
young shepherd rose, and his large black eyes, 
full of a strange expression of a vague presenti- 
ment, were turned on the noble cavalier. 

‘“‘Who taught you to do this?” asked the 
unknown. 

‘No one,” replied the shepherd. 

‘“Would you like to be a painter, a great 
painter, my child?” 

“I do not know what that is,” replied An- 
gioletto. 

«« Will you go with me?” 

“If my father is willing.” 

‘* We will go and find your father. My name 
is Cimabué, and you shall be my pupil.” 

The care of the flock was left to poor Fiam- 
metta, who remained motionless in the same 
place, silent, almost terrified. And as a be- 
liever obeys the call of an apostle, so Giotto 
followed Cimabué. 

Angelo di Bondone, the father of Angiolotto, 
an honest labourer in the valley of Mugello, 
listened with surprise to the proposition made 
to him in behalf of his son by Cimabué, who 
predicted that the boy would undoubtedly be- 
come an honour to his name and to his country. 
The good man scarcely comprehended these 
last words; nevertheless, happy at seeing his 
child under the protection of a cavalier of such 
noble and agreeable mien, he embraced Angio- 
lotto, and the latter hastily returned to the 
field to bid adieu to poor Fiammetta, when he 
found her weeping upon the little thymy bank 
of turf by the Raven’s Fountain. 

On the evening of the same day Giotto was 
at Florence, in the studio of Cimabué, looking 
with eager and admiring eyes upon the draw- 
ings and paintings of his master, but calmly 
and without manifesting surprise; and, with 
brow inclined and finger on his lip, seemed to 
be dreaming, yielding to a vague reverie, as if, 
in the very presence of him who was at this 
moment the prince of his art, the sublime child 
already looked beyond. 

Giovanni Cimabué was the father rather than 
the restorer of Florentine painting, which had 
previously neither school nor manner; its rough 
and coarse painters were mechanics rather than 
artists, contenting themselves with imitating 
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each other’s defects, in profound forgetfulness 
of nature. The Abbé Lansi, in his celebrated 
work, the “History of Painting,” speaking of 
Cimabué, says: ‘‘ He consulted nature; par- 
tially corrected the clumsiness of design, gave 
animation to features, grace to drapery, and 
grouped figures with infinitely more art than 
the Byzantines. Nevertheless, there was still 
a timid unskilfulness in his manner of copying 
nature ; the splendour of the beautiful, of which 
even all his Madonnas were destitute, was des- 
tined at a later period to glow in the works of 
the young shepherd, his pupil, but a true dis- 
ciple of nature, as he was afterwards surnamed 
for his sublime labours at Assises.” 

Six years have rolled away since Giotto set 
foot in the dwelling of Cimabué; he is already 
a great artist; the noble grace of his designs, 
the richness of his colouring, astonish all eyes, 
especially those of his master; but he, still 
calm, his head bending in lowly meditation 
before his works, finds not yet in them the 
idea which he seeks, to which he aspires, which 
he longs to express, but has attained in dreams 
only. 

Every year, taking with him his crayons and 
brushes, he went to visit the farm in his beloved 
valley of Mugello. After having embraced his 
aged father, who wept with joy and pride at 
seeing his little Giotto transformed into a noble 
cavalier, he threw himself into the arms of his 
sisters, and afterwards asked for his good 
Fiammetta, who was usually in the fields. 

On his sixth journey to the farm, when he 
pronounced the name of Fiammetta, he per- 
ceived his old father shake his head mournfully, 
and his two sisters look at each other with an 
air of constraint and uneasiness. 

‘‘Fiammetta, my cousin! where is my poor 
cousin ?” asked he in alarm. 

‘“‘Alas! my dear Angiolotto,” replied his 
eldest sister, ‘‘the dear child has been, for a 
week past, very ill.” 

«Til! cried Giotto; ‘‘very ill! and you did 
not send me word at Florence! But you have 
no physician here; do you intend to let her die 
without, the poor child?” 

‘‘Pardon us, brother, we have summoned 
from Vespignano the physician Al Bartholomeo, 
who is very skilful, as you have often told us. 
We did not wish to make you uneasy, for we 
said hopefully, ‘Our cousin will have recovered 
when our brother comes to see us in the 
autumn.’ ” 

‘¢ Where is Al Bartholomeo ?” 

‘« Here!” 

An old man entered the hall; his face, grave, 
but full of venerable sweetness, was surmounted 
by a red hat, whose brim was fastened on his 
shoulders to a long black tunic, the folds of 
which fell almost to the floor. 
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‘Health to our glorious artist!’ exclaimed ; 
he, seizing Giotto’s hand. 

‘* Ah, my father, health, before all others, to 
Fiammetta. Answer me quickly, Al Bartholo- 
meo, is the poor child really ill?” 


$99 


‘*She is, my son! 
‘* But not dangerously ?” 

Al Bartholomeo did not reply. 

‘‘Is there then no hope?” cried Giotto, in a | 
tone of anguish. 

‘* But little.” 

‘That is to say, none. I wish to see her, 
father. Will it do her harm if I appear before | 
her suddenly ?” 

‘*No,” replied the old man, with a peculiar 
expression, ‘‘ she is asleep.” 

‘¢ Asleep! come then!” 

In a little chamber lighted by two lamps, 
poor Fiammetta was reclining on her couch, 
dressed in her prettiest costume, her blue 
bodice sewn with silver thread; around her 
neck the little golden cross was suspended, and 
the ear-rings were in her ears; a bouquet of 
the narcissus, the string of which had been 
untied, was scattering around her its flowers 
of bitter perfume; her brow was paler than 
the narcissus itself, her eyes were closed as if 
in prayer, and upon her lips hovered a divine 
smile; she appeared to be sleeping as tran- 
quilly as a child tired of play; upon her lap lay 
open the little casket with the painted birds, on 
which her delicate and icy fingers were resting. 

‘*My good father,” asked Giotto in a low 
voice, ‘‘must it not fatigue and oppress her to 
be lying thus dressed upon her bed?” 

‘¢No, my son!” 

‘¢ Shall I have time to paint her portrait be- 
fore she wakes?” 

‘¢ You will, my son.” 

Giotto took his brushes and his colours and 
began to paint the head of Fiammetta on a 
large panel of cedar. 

Two long hours had rolled away, and it 
seemed to the young artist scarce half an hour 
since he seated himself before the poor girl: 
the holy sentiment which absorbed his whole 
soul caused the time to pass away unheeded. 
Already the features of Fiammetta were repro- 
duced beneath his pencil with a truth beautiful 
as nature, with a grace wonderful as art. 

Meanwhile Giotto, though unconscious of the 
lapse of time, became surprised at this posture, 
so calm, so tranquil—at this repose, the gentle 
immobility of which nothing seemed to disturb. 

‘‘How profoundly she sleeps!” said he at 
last, in a low tone, turning towards Al Bar- 
tholomeo. 

‘‘She will sleep yet longer,” replied the 
physician gravely; ‘‘continue your labours; 
you are accomplishing a great and holy work, 








my son.” 
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Another hour had passed away, when sud- 
denly cries aroused the young painter from his 
religious devotion to his work. 

‘*It is the voice of my sisters,” said he, 
rising hastily. 

‘Yes, poor girls! they are weeping and 
mourning,” replied Al Bartholomeo with mild 
resignation, ‘‘for, my son, they have just 
learned what they were before ignorant of, that 
poor Fiammetta—” 

‘* She is still asleep, father!” 

‘Yes, for six hours past she has slept in 
the bosom of God!” 

The sanctity of sorrow became, for Giotto, 
his initiation into the beauty of art. To retain 
a lifelike resemblance, a faithful image of this 
being so full of innocence and grace, whose 
gentle friendship was the dearest remembrance 
of his life, he had portrayed the reality of 
nature by the magic assistance of art, and thus, 
at last, in this painting attained, realized, con- 
quered his beautiful ideal. 

At a later period he finished this exquisite 
picture, painted the draperies and the little 
casket which rested in the lap of ‘Fiammetta. 

Some years after, he consecrated the paint- 
ing to the Virgin in the chapel of the Francis- 
cans of Santa Croix; it is known by the name 
of ‘Our Lady of the Casket.” 


NOTE. 


Giotto.—‘‘ This celebrated painter was the 
son of a peasant in the Florentine village of 
Vespignano, and was employed in early life in 
tending cattle. Having been once seen by 
Cimabué, as he was drawing figures of his 
sheep upon a piece of slate with a stone, that 
artist obtained leave from his father to take 
him with him, carried him to Florence, and 
taught him painting. His natural talent; and 
especially the gracefulness so peculiar to him, 
developed themselves so rapidly, that he be- 
came a master in a short time, and soon sur- 
passed all contemporary artists. He repre- 
sented human figures in his pieces with truth 
and nature, and surpassed all others in the 
dignity of his figures, a pleasing arrangemer( 
of them, and a regard to correct proportions 
and natural disposition of the drapery. His 
figures have more life and freedom than those 
of his predecessor Cimabué. Among his most 
celebrated pieces is the Navicella at Rome (a 
picture of Peter. walking on the waves in 
mosaic), some fresco-paintings at Florence 
(The Crowning of the Holy Virgin, and The 
Burial of the Holy Virgin, so much admired by 
Michael Angelo), the History of St. Francis, 
&ec.”—Encyclopedia Americana. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CLUB, 


When the morning came, great was the aston- 
ishment at Rock Castle, when it was found that 
Walter Tucker was gone, Greater still was the 
surprise caused by his letter to Mr. Harnett, 
though the whole company burst into a loud laugh 
at the postscript; a laugh in which Col. Ashe 
himself heartily joined, though it was at his ex- 
pense, 

“The boy is worth his weight in gold,” he 
said, “ and freely do I forgive the cut dictated by 
a proud heart, smarting with a supposed indig- 
nity.” “His soul is of the pure stuff,” spoke 
Harnett, “ and I would not, for a thousand pounds, 
have wounded its sensibilities, I hope we will 
yet meet him, and then he shall be dearly wel- 
come, and that as the equal of the noblest of 
us all!” 


As for Frank Hooper, he retired to read his | 


letter alone; and as he ran his eyes over it, he 
burst into tears and even sobbed aloud, He be- 
came sad and taciturn, and kept his chamber 
during the day; nor could even the appearance 
in public of Dr, Ribs, draw him from his retire- 
ment, 

The Doctor, who had been well cared for during 
the night, was now to undergo an examination 
before a tribunal, which, had he known its cha- 
racter, he might well have dreaded. Many of the 
leading gentlemen of Wilmington and the Cape 
Kear country were then at Rock Castle, having 
been invited there by Col. Ashe, on a sort of 
country frolic; and in those days, as well as now, 
man was not a growth that dwindled on the Cape 
Fear.* Here, at all times, have lived some of the 


* The author must be excused for the terms in which 
he mentions the people of the Cape Fear. From the 
earliest settlement of the State they have been remark- 
able for their liberality and public spirit—for the feudal 
splendor of the rich planters, and the elegance and re- 
finement of society. These characteristics they still re- 
tain—and it would be criminal not to add, that on the 
banks of the Cape Fear, may be found some of the 


Vol. V. 18 





brightest ornaments of the State; and in the 
Revolution there were men there who would have 
been giants any where. Cornelius Harnett, who 
was one of the guests of Col, Ashe, cut a distin- 
guished figure in the councils of North Carolina, 
during the war of the Revolution. He was a gen- 
tleman of fortune and education, fitted by nature 
and study to shine in any society; and yet, fond 
of retirement, modest and unceremonious, he was 
not conspicuous except in troublous times, and 
then he was the master spirit. He may be said 
to have been the head of the patriot cause, on the 
Cape Fear; and associated with him as co-laborers 
were the Ashes, the Hoopers, the McRees, the 
Howes, the Quinces, Hills, Lillingtons, Moores, 
Waddells, Nixons, Maclaines, Swanns, Joneses, 
Walkers, Toomers, Blythes, Bloodworths, and a 
host of others whose names are still esteemed in 
North Carolina, Several of these persons were 
now with Ashe, at Rock Castle; and it was before 
them in council, that the strange adventurer from 
New Berne, or rather from the beach, had to ap- 
pear. He had, as yet, seen none of his judges, 
as he supposed them to be; but he had had long 
conversations with his captor, and from him had 


fairest and the sweetest living blossoms that adorn and 
shed a fragrance over this cold, bleak earth. Wilming~- 
ton, the largest city on the river, is now a place of con- 
siderable trade, and there are many in every section of 
the Union, who will read these pages and feel, in their 
hearts, a response to the author’s sentiments. From Wil- 
mington to its mouth, some twenty miles. the river is 
very wide, justifying its ancient appellation of “ Brave- 
Stream ;” and at its mouth, on a small peninsula, is Fort 
Caswell, formerly Fort Johnston, and one of the most 
pleasant places for sea bathing in the Union. The 
banks of the river up to Fayetteville, one hundred miles 
above Wilmington, have been the scenes of many ro- 
mances: and a volume of entertaining legends might be 
founded on its still wild and lonely looking sheres. It is 
proper to state. that Fayetteville is the modern name of 
the Cross-Creek, mentioned in the text; the ancient 
name being derived from the supposed crossing of two 
creeks in the vicinity. The author has seen the place 
where these creeks meet at right angies; and he was 
assured by an intelligent gentleman of the place, that 
even yet the waters sometimes cross The descendants 
of the loyal Highlanders, mentioned in the text, are 
among the best citizens of the Siate. 
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learned many terrible particulars of the men of 
Cape Fear, Old Peter had in this matter acted 
entirely on his own authority ; and he had, during 
the night, practised extensively on the fears and 
credulity of poor Riboso, He related many sur- 
prising exploits of the patriots; more than in- 
sinuated that they had marked the name of de 
Riboso with red ink, and would have found him 
in the farthest ends of the earth. The captive 
tory heard also of the relentless cruelty and severe 


tremble in every joint, to cry and lament his un- 
happy destiny. Peter was moved both to pity 
and to laughter as his prisoner began a doleful 
soliloquy, one while apostrophising, in the most 
ludicrously tender terms, her Imperial Highness, 
the lady Susannah, to whom he conjured Peter to 
send a lock of his whiskers, in case of his being 
beheaded; and at another, cursing Rowton, the 
Governor, and his sacred Majesty George the 


Third, Peter at last volunteered to be his friend; | 


promised to intercede for him, and declared his 
belief of being able to save the Doctor’s life, on 
easy conditions, 


of all he knew concerning the secret movements 
of the royalists, and also concerning the murder 
of old Ricketts. The Doctor promised a faithful 
compliance; and it was stipulated that Peter was 
to stand by his side and touch him whenever he 
thought the prisoner had angered his judges, or 
was in imminent peril of his life. 
led out blindfolded, the object really being to pre- 
vent him from learning the way to Rock Castle ; 


but this object was concealed from him, while | 


Peter, of course, gave a different and more alarm- 


ing reason for the proceeding. The council was | 
held in the woods; and at the rising of the sun, 


Peter led out his captive, the latter stepping as if 
he walked on hot embers, and trembling so vio- 
lently that Peter feared he would fall to pieces. 
Cornelius Harnett spoke as he advanced, “ Your 
name, sir, I understand is——” 

“'T, McDonald de Riboso,”’ answered the 
Doctor. 

“Sirrah!” exclaimed Harnett, “I want no 
foolery here. What is your name, sir—the name 
your father gave you?” 

Peter nudged the Doctor, and he replied: “I 
never had a father, excellent sir; I was born a 
frontier wolf.” 

“ What name did your mother give you?” 

“She called me, sir, she called me T.” Peter 
nudged the Doctor, and Harnett spoke sternly— 

“T.? what does T. stand for? 
Christian name, man ?” 

“T never was a Christian,” returned Ribs; “I 
never was a Christian, but I will be one, sir; I'll 
join immediately if you'll let me off.” 

“ Fool!” cried Ashe, losing all patience, “ who 
are you, and where did you come from ?” 


What’s your 





The conditions were these, to | 
wit: that the Doctor should make a clean breast | 


He was to be | 











Peter whispered in his ear, the Doctor shook 
violently and said, “ ‘Tim, sir, my name is Tim”— 

“Tim what?” asked Harnett, 

“Tim Ribs, sir; that is, sir, they nick-named 
me Ribs, but my real name was ‘Tim, sir.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Harnett: “now, Mr, 
Timothy Ribs, we wish to question you a little 
concerning some important matters, and it will be 
well for you if you will at once tell the truth— 


| the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Will 
justice of those who had, as he believed, sent | 


special agents after him; and at last he began to | 


you do so ?—Speak quickly.” 

Peter gave the Doctor a violent pinch, and he 
cried, “Yes, I'll tell,” with a choking voice, 
and began, as requested, with the transactions on 


| the beach, and did a tale unfold of crime, hypo. 


crisy, and ambition, that held his listeners in 
rapt and silent attention. He unravelled the 


_ whole plan of the murder of old Ricketts, declar 


ing that it was planned by Rowton, and executed 
by him and his few confidants, he having in view 
a double object: to spirit away both Alice Bladen 
and Utopia, and to get at the great treasures 
which he supposed the deceased to possess, 

He declared also, that the same Rowton was in 
correspondence with a band of robbers all over 
the country; and that these men, when the war 


_ broke out, under pretence of aiding the royal cause, 


were to rob and plunder the patriots, and to divide 
their gains with Rowton. He unfolded, too, the 
whole scheme of attack on the part of the Gover- 
nor and the royalists; and in this confirmed the 
statement of Walter Tucker and repeated what 
the reader already knows. The patriot chiefs 


| who listened to this story were amazed at what 


they heard ; and when the Doctor was withdrawn, 
they gazed at each other for a while in silence, 

“The country is lost,” said one at length; 
“there is no hope of escape. The Scotch, the 
negroes and the tories all over the country will be 
in arms, will drive us from our homes, murder 
our families and burn our villages; and in the 
midst of these horrid scenes an English arma- 
ment will appear in the Cape Fear to finish the 
work of destruction begun by their infernal 
allies,” 

“TI think you are too desponding,” spoke 
Colonel Ashe, “ let us arm and prepare; and for 
one, I’m ready to meet the storm.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Harnett, “ the crisis is great 
and it is now on us; nothing but the Providence 
of God and the utmost wisdom, energy and 
courage on our part can save us and our cause 
from utter and total shipwreck. Here, on the 


| Cape Fear, the contest is to be decided; here, on 
this brave old stream we and our ancestors have 


loved so much, And now, the first thing to be done 
is to see to our own household ; to try it and purify 
it, There must be a test oath; and every male 
inhabitant of the whole Cape Fear region, must be 
required to take it and subscribe to it, There 
must be a committee of vigilance in every neigh- 
borhood ; and every man’s name must be recorded, 
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and every man’s motions watched, Our wives 
and our daughters too, must be prepared to endure 
hardships and to encourage and assist the cause 
in every way that women can; and the senti- 


ments of our servants must be probed, while the | 


first law of nature, the law of self defence, will 
justify us in hanging instantly every rebellious 
slave.” 

These sentiments met with general approbation; 
and they were immediately embodied into consti- 
tutions for associations, resolutions for public 
meetings and instructions for committees and 
agents, 

A gentleman who had not hitherto spoken, now 
rose and said: “ Mr, President and Gentlemen, 
I have been, up to this time, a silent spectator of 
and participator in the interesting scenes that 
have, within the last ten hours, made this a spot one 
that will hereafter be consecrated in the minds of 
the people—I propose to make it still more 
famous; I propose that we, who are the leaders 
and instigators of rebellion on the Cape Fear, 
here take a step, enter into a compact that will fix 
us irrevocably to the cause to which we are now 
inciting the people.” 

* And how would you propose to do this, Colonel 
Lillington ?” asked one. 

“I would suggest,” said the Colonel, modestly, 
“that we here form ourselves into a society or 
club, to be called the Cape Fear Republicans,” 

“The Cape Fear Republicans, Colonel Lilling- 
ton ?” said one of the company. 

“ Aye, sir,” said the Colonel, warmly, “ the 
Cape Fear Republicans, Here, sir, on this high 
hill that overlooks those fair plains below, the 
happiest, the best and dearest country on earth— 
that overlooks a proud old river, whose bosom 
bears the teeming products of a bounteous land, 
and of one where the human heart puts forth its 
sweetest and its fairest bloom—here, in view of 
our fields and our homes, and beneath the shadow 
of these druid oaks, in this fair temple of nature 
where the foot of the tyrant has never been,—I 
propose, that under the name of Cape Fear Repub- 
licans, we make a solemn dedication of ourselves 
and our fortunes to the sacred cause of liberty !” 

“ Agreed,” cried Colonel Ashe, rising; “ with all 
my heart and soul I enter into the proposition of 
Colonel Lillington, and I farther move that this 
club continue its meetings and its labors until 
North Carolina is a sovereign State.” 

“Say until America is a free and sovereign 
Republic,” said Mr. Harnett—* until the hope of 
the philanthropist and the dream of the wise is 
fulfilled, until the glorious days of Greece are 
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made and hands were clasped upon it—and it was 
farther agreed that each one should, before the 
anniversary of that day should roll round, strike 
some important and some memorable blow for 
liberty. A president, secretary, etc., were elected, 


| and after the transaction of some farther business, 





restored, and her institutions and her children, her | 


arts and her literature and god-like men shall 


people these western wilds, where it is more than © 


poetry to say 
‘Time’s noblest offspring is the last!’ ” 


The club was established—the solemn vow was 


the club adjourned, 


——= 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WALTER ENTERS NEW BERNE IN A NEW CHARACTER, 
AND FINDS A NEW CHARACTER IN AN OLD AC- 
QUAINTANCE, 


Ir was late in the winter when Walter Tucker 
found himself once more in the vicinity of New 
Berne. What were his feelings it is needless to 
say ; indeed, no one can describe them, ‘Tender 
he was by nature, full of affection and tender sen- 
sibilities—and he was also generous, just and 
brave. He had a heart formed by nature to love 
and confide; and his education had been such, 
that the object of his regard was an idol, at whose 
shrine he made no selfish offerings. He was born 
to love—and to love as men in the days of Saturn 
were wont to love—with a fervent devotion, a 
singleness of heart, and an entire forgetfulness of 
self. With such feelings did his nature yearn 
towards Alice Bladen—they were scorned and 
turned to bitterness. Still he had to love on, it 
was a part of his being—until he saw the boy 
Frank Hooper, and then he lavished the affections 
of his heart on him, This some will call platonic 
affection—W alter knew no name for it, but he 
knew that the boy had twined himself about the 
tenderest chords of his heart, and resolved that he 


| would, 


“* Hating no one, love but him.” 


His proud heart would not permit him to form 
intimacies with those in his father’s sphere of life ; 
nor would it permit him to desire or accept the 
friendship of those who considered themselves in 
any respect his superiors, His feelings, his educa- 
tion and his aspirations were above the rank in 
which he was born; and thus he stood isolated, 
alone, without society, companions or associates, 
Such he had seemed likely to pass through the 
world, a generous, refined and tender being, un- 
loved and unloving, unknown and unknowing; a 
link cut from the chain that binds his species 
together, and all his gentle affections withering 
away within him. But he had found, at last, a 
friend, a companion and intimate, and one in 
every way worthy of him; his heart had found a 
prop on which to lean, and its tender foliage was 
again beginning to put forth, in this the first spring 
time of his being. It had been always winter to 
him before ; but clouds and darkness and wintry 
cold no longer reigned within his breast—he be. 
came cheerful and conversational, and above all 
he became animated with a desire to shine with 
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those accomplishments which so graced his adopt- 


ed brother. He therefore no longer dreaded to enter | 


New Berne—its gay people and its poor people 
were nothing to him; he had a world of his own, 
and that world was Frank Hooper and the 
thoughts, fancies and feelings of which he was 
the cause, 


this joyful mood was enhanced when, on going to 
the Carolina Inn, he there found his father. 


into fits when they met “their mutual son,” as 
they called him ; they hugged him by turns, Zip, 
with the vigor of a bear, but Dan, more tenderly, 
and with a more yearning and lingering embrace, 
The trio were, for one night at least, as happy as 
mortals can well be; at least Dan and his friend 


getting drunk, kicking over all the tables in the 
house, knocking down Monsieur Dufrong some half 
a dozen of times,and disturbing every one at the Inn, 

Dan, from the interest which he had excited 


among the leading patriots, had been bailed out | 


of prison; and among his sureties was Robert 
Bladen, What cause had induced the young 
Englishman to take this step was not known; but 


Dan had his suspicions, and those he would not | 


breathe to any one, 


That very night Bladen called on Walter, and 


greeted him very cordially, and spoke in the most | 


contemptuous manner of the Governor, Of his 


who never unbosomed himself, except to the stu- 
dent Hooper, made no inquiries concerning one 
whose name he eagerly listened to hear, 

Even his father, when they were alone together, 
made no mention of her name; in fact, the old 
man seemed to have forgotten every thing except 
Utopia, the political controversies of the times, 
and his own difficulties, Walter at length ven- 
tured to ask for Alice, and in answer to his ques- 
tion, old Dan spoke rather evasively, 


in the town, and some that Rowton has carried 
her off, and forcibly married her. My son, my 
son, sit down, I see it, I see it! I suspected 
you loved that lady—don’t say a word, I sus- 
pected, and now I know that you have been guilty 
of a foolish thing, She’s beautiful, it’s true— 
aye and she’s good, or was so—but haven’t I 
told you that all women are alike? 


was a woman as a woman ought to be, No, I'll 
except one—one who loves you,” 


me? I know no woman but Alice " 


“You ought to be ashamed to say so,” said | 


Dan; “and yet she was not a woman when you 
left her. While all the others are stark mad after 
furreners, she likes only those she knows—and 
she never will like any other but you. Don’t 
you remember Utopia, my child?” 


Such was Walter Tucker when he | I know how good and beautiful she is ; but father, 


now entered New Berne for the second time; and | 


The | 
old man and his friend Coon, came near going | 





| in her eyes, are his image, 
| sit still, and listen—and if you were no more, this 


| here; thus she would be if you were to die. 
sister he said nothing, not knowing, perhaps, that | 


Walter felt interested in her fate; and Walter, | 


“She’s | is the devil who stands in our hearts, 


gone,” he said, “from here—some say she’s hid | 


| of a villain she once hated! 


Thy sainted | 
mother was the only woman that ever lived, who | 


 quaintance, 
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“Certainly I do,” replied Walter, much con. 
fused. ‘ You laugh,” said the old man; “ well, 
well, if you despise her you'll sorely rue it some 
day, that’s all, Youll never find her like out of 
heaven.” 

“ Indeed, I do not despise her,” rejoined Walter, 


she is but a child, and I have regarded her only 
as my little sister.” 

“She ’s not a child, nor so small either,” an- 
swered Dan, “She’s old enough to love, and she 
does love. My son, sit down and listen to me at- 


_tentively. I’ve seen through this girl’s heart— 


it’s as transparent as that window, and as pure 
as the light of heaven. She has a soul, boy, an 
immortal soul—there is no doubt in the world 


_ about it, although I do not know five other per- 
were, the latter of whom signalized his joy by | 


sons that have. She has a soul, and its thoughts 
will grow brighter and brighter through all 
eternity ; and one of its eternal images is the pic. 
ture which she has painted on it of you, No, 
God has painted it there. As Milton said of Eve 
about Adam, she sees God through you, and you, 
You are her Adam— 


world would be to her like a paradise would have 
been to Eve without Adam, The angels may 
still whisper to her—she may still adore God, and 
see his great works; but she will not see Him, 
She will be mateless, solitary, alone, a stranger 
But 
if you were to love and marry another-—God only 
knows what would happen! Her heart would 
wither within her—her soul, disgusted with this 
world, would leave it. But oh, if you would but 
marry her! if you would try the experiment, 
you’d not come under the curse! The angel that 
guards the gates of Eden, would let you pass with 
her, for she’s allowed to enter! Now, think of 
this, my son; ah, I see how it is! I’ve thought 
on it a long time, and I’ve lately found it out; 
the flaming sword that keeps us out of paradise, 
We do not 


want, we would not go to heaven if we could; 


_ we would be miserable there with old Satan in 
| our hearts. You prefer this wordly woman—you 


have set your heart upon her, and may be, when 
you find her, she may be the gay, happy mistress 
Mind, boy, I do not 
say she is—she may be run off, or hid, to avoid 
Rowton—but there ain’t two women in the world 
who would not hate to-day and love to-morrow.” 
That night was a troubled night to Walter— 
who can describe his thoughts, as he lay medi- 


| tating on his father’s words? 
“ Loves me,” exclaimed Walter, “ who can love | 


—_—_~—- 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
UTOPIA—EXCELSIOR, 


On the next morning after Walter’s arrival in 
New Berne, he was called on by another old ac- 


He had retired to his chamber after 
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breakfast to write a letter to his friend Frank 
Hooper; and while he was thus engaged, Mons, 


Dufrong informed him that there was a lady in | 


the parlor who wished to see him, 

The memory of Alice Bladen flashed through 
his mind, and with a rather palpitating heart he 
hurried down the stairs, 

“Have you forgot me, Mr, Tucker?” said a 
soft voice by him, as he looked eagerly through 
the room; and turning, he beheld close by him, 
the radiant face of Utopia, For an instant he felt 
vexed and disappointed, but it was only for an 
instant : she who now stood by him was no longer 
the silent, bashful girl of the beach. Her gently 
rounded form showed that she was just budding 
into womanhood, and that form, moulded by the 
plastic hands of nature only, was clad in a neat 
and closely fitting habit, that looked also as if it 
were part of the quiet being which it enveloped, 
so tasteful, so natural did it seem, And her face, 
too, had grown some; it was not a girl’s face nor 
a woman’s, nor as it seemed while Walter gazed 
at it, was it that of a human being, It was not 
pale or bleached, or unusually white, and yet there 
was a softness, a transparency, an ethereal tint, 
a purity gleaming in it that made it look as if it 
contained not the gross materials, the flesh and 
blood and bones of mortals; and her eyes shone 
with a clear, soft, tender lustre, in which there 
was not a ray of passion or of sensual feeling. 
And yet there was feeling beaming in those 
hazel eyes; there was feeling in the tremulous 
touch of her small white hand, and feeling as well 
as melody in the subdued tones of her voice. She 
met Walter with a cordial greeting, a hectic glow 
burning in her cheek ; and she stood, too, permit- 


ting him to hold her hand, and meekly returned | 


But her manner had become more 
timorous, though not more cold; and there was a 
sweet propriety, a gentle dignity, a modest veiling 
of her thoughts, which struck Walter as mach 
as did the improvement in her appearance and 
size, The longer he stayed in her company and 
the more he conversed with her the less did he 
feel at his ease; and at last he was awkward and 
constrained, like one who feels the presence of a 
superior being. “ Mother would like to see you 
very much,” said Utopia in the course of the con- 
versation—* that is,” she continued, smiling, “ if 
you are not afraid to visit her in her parlor.” 

“Her parlor,” exclaimed Walter, “where is 
that? Has she got a house ?” 

“She receives company in the jail,” said the 
girl, laughing—a laugh that rung in Walter’s ears 
like the subdued and softened sound of distant 
melody, 

“T°ll visit her,” replied Walter, “just as soon 
as I can; in fact I'll call this afternoon. But tell 
me, do you stay there ?” 

“I spend my nights and most of my days with 
mother,” said the girl; “I used to come out to 
take lessons, but now I can study very well by 
myself,” 


his glances, 


— 


_ they parted at New Berne. 











ww 


“ What do you study ?” asked Walter Tucker, 

“T read part of my time and part I spend in 
drawing,” answered the girl; “there is some of 
my work, I don’t show it because it’s handsome 
or well done, but I brought it to you to remind 
you of old times. Do you see any thing there 
you know ?” 

It was a history of which she spoke ; the history 
of her acquaintance with Walter, up to the time 
This was executed 
in a series of spirited, life-like and beautiful 
sketches; and there was not one in the book 
which Walter did not instantly recognize the 
moment he saw it, There was a view of the 
beach, the naked, desolate beach, and of the 
ocean—of the old house of Ricketts, and indeed of 
every place which the girl had seen, and of every 
event which had happened to her, and in all of 








_ these the most prominent object was Walter him- 
| self. 


In return, she now modestly hinted that she 
would like to hear of Walter’s late travels; and 


he told them over, with perhaps more embellish- 
| ments and a much greater relish than he was con- 


scious of, Indeed, he felt now more than ever a 
desire to be the hero of Utopia’s fancy; and he 
was but in the middle of his narrative when 
Robert Bladen, to his great mortification, made 
one of their party. The presence of this young 
man made Walter cut his story short; and in 
fact, it seemed also to have an unpleasant effect 
on Utopia, for she now prepared to leave. 

“Well, Utopia, I’ve caught you at last,” 
said Bladen, when Walter finished; “I’ve caught 
you, my prude young Miss.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” said the girl. 

“T’ve caught you visiting your beaux,” replied 
Bladen, taking the cigar out of his mouth, and 
tapping the cheeks of Utopia. 

“Good morning, sir,” said she, rising —“ good 
morning, Mr, Tucker, you must n’t forget to call 
and see mother,” 

—— es 


CHAPTER XL. 


DETERIOR—WHILE THE PURE BECOMES PURER 
FROM HER TRIALS, THE TEMPTER FALLS, 


Water Tucker now began to see what he 
had not observed before, to wit: that Robert 
Bladen had changed as much as Utopia, The 
cheeks and eyes of the young man bore plain indi- 
cations of an attachment to strong drink; he was 
dressed more gaudily, conducted himself more 
jauntily, and puffed his cigar in a more careless 
and listless manner. 


“Tsay, Tucker,” drawled he as Utopia left, 


| “she’s a devilish pretty girl, isn’t she?” 


“TI think she’s extremely handsome,” said 
Walter ; “and that is not all, she is as good and 
pure as she is beautiful,” 

“Chaste as an icicle,” replied Bladen: “I 
know it, for 1’ve joked her occasionally, Still, I 
believe she is virtuous, and will always remain so,” 
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“Wo be to him who tempts her!” exclaimed 
Walter, who now left the room, and shook off his 
companion, In the afternoon he visited the jail, 
and there it was that he was more than ever im- 
pressed with the worth and character of Utopia. 
Her mother’s room she had decorated until it did, 
in fact, resemble a parlor; and there, in that re- 
ceptacle of the infamous and the wicked, of 
thieves and murderers, sat Utopia diligently en- 
gaged with her drawings, and as happy, appa- 
rently, as if in the most sumptuous boudoir, The 
old woman was as glad to see Walter as if he had 
been her son; indeed, he and her child Utopia, 
were the only persons that shed a light on her 
desolate heart, or connected her with the human 
family. She had for him a vast number of pre- 
sents, the handiwork of herself and child; and 
from their number, variety, and beauty, it seemed 
as if they had been engaged on these during the 
whole of their imprisonment, It was here, too, 
that Walter learned all the news of the town; 
that Alice Bladen and the Lady Susannah had 
lately left it, and that the former, it was sup- 
posed, had been carried off by Rowton, with 
the knowledge of the Governor, and even of the 
queen’s sister, At all events, she had disappeared 
in a mysterious manner; and nothing could be 
got from her brother, who was extremely intimate 
with the dissolute English gentleman, These 
facts were afterwards confirmed by Walter’s 
father, who informed him that young Bladen had 
been led astray, and was gradually losing his own 
self-respect, and the esteem of the good people about 
New Berne. “The fact is,” said the philosophic 
old man, “ if I was a painter I could make some 
moral picturs out of that young man’s history. 
He had, by nature, a good heart, and he was edi- 
cated in correct principles—but he was taught 
some false notions, Like the other nobility, and big 
folks, he was taught to consider virtue as belongin’ 
only to their class—he would be ashamed to tempt 
a lady, while he would think it no sin to make a 
fool of any poor girl thrown in his way. Utopia 
was thrown in his way; he was kind and gentle 
to her—and this should be the first pictur’, headed, 
* First Meeting of Humble Beauty and Gay Gen- 
tility.’ But he thought Utopia had not, or ought 
not to have any virtue, and so he began to make 
hints to her, and to take little liberties with her 
when she was dependent on him and obliged to 
visit him, and this should be headed in a paintin’, 
‘The Tempter and the Tempted,’ She resisted 
him, timidly and good-naturedly, and this made 
him take greater liberties; then she got shy of 
him, and this set his passions to work, and made 
him follow her up more plainly, This would be 
the pictur’ of ‘The Tempter’s Progress,’ But it 
was a progress to his own ruin; Utopia only got 
better’ and better, and Bladen grew worse. He 
had taken several steps down, stepping down 
shyly, and cautiously, and looking anxiously back 
as his conscience checked him; then he got 
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bolder and bolder, and his passion became stronger 
and stronger, until it is his equal; and this ] 
would make into a paintin’, and call it, ‘ Tempta. 
tion Conquering.’ After a while passion will be 
the master of the unhappy youth, and as Utopia 
rises, he will fall, and this will make the pictur’ of, 
‘Conquered at Last.’ These are the notions of 
a foolish old man, who’s been speculatin’ about 
such things; but I hope the affair won’t turn out 
as I look for. He really loves Utopia, but it is 
love mixed with passion—he has set his desires 
on her until they have made a half madman of 
him, and he has even offered to marry her, or 
promised to do it. Rowton saw his failings, and 
played on them—he has led him on by degrees, 
and although Bladen pretends not to be a royalist, 
he is completely in the hands of this dangerous 
Englishman, These facts I have picked up by 
keeping my ears and eyes open; do you do the 
same, my boy, but keep your tongue still.” 


—+- 


CHAPTER XLI. 
FARTHER DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER, 


To the great surprise, but not regret of his 
father, Walter Tucker began to cultivate those 
arts, to be skilled in which, in those times, was 
considered as a necessary accomplishment in 
every gentleman. He had been shocked—more 
shocked than he could have expected to be 
by the strange surmises in regard to Alice Bla. 
den; but the society of Utopia, and the recollec- 
tions of Frank Hooper, occupied, for the present, 
his more tender feelings, while his mind was ab- 
sorbed by a new train of ambitious views. To tell 
the truth, he did not believe that Alice was lost, and 
so he wrote to Hooper—in fact, he was certain 
that she was held in bondage, at the palace, and 
he pleased himself with fond dreams of being, 
some day, her deliverer and benefactor, 

Mons. Dufrong was forthwith installed into 
the double office of dancing master and fencing 
master ; and with Coon he daily went out to prac- 
tise with the rifle, while he also endeavored to 
make himself an accomplished horseman. 

Utopia he saw every day, and she was happy, 
and growing better and more beautiful ; and young 
Bladen, whom he closely watched, was at that 
turning point, that last station between respect- 
ability and rowdyism, Rowton, he could not see, 
nor could he hear from him, though it seemed 
that he still exerted a fatal influence over the Gov- 
ernor, This latter was now continually embroil- 
ing himself in disputes with the citizens of New 
Berne—his popularity was daily diminishing, and 
all over the country were heard the notes of pre- 
paration for a conflict of arms, John Harvey, a 
highly respectable and patriotic citizen, and one 
of substance and influence, had been publicly 
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abused by his Excellency, and expelled from the 
privy council on account of his liberal principles 
and conduct; and this had thrown the people of 
New Berne, and the surrounding country, into a 
violent ferment, Secret organizations were formed, 
and tests prescribed ; committees were appointed, 
and the militia armed, and prepared for action. 
The patriotic authorities, at this crisis, cast their 
eyes on Walter Tucker; and after an examina- 
tion, he was thought to be eminently worthy of an 
important trust, and one which exactly suited his 
inclinations. He was, therefore, duly commissioned 
as captain of a company of mounted rangers in- 
tended for secret and active service; but after a 
week’s labor he found himself at the head of Coon, 
his first lieutenant, and of Mons, Dufrong, his 
only private, With these, however, and attended 
by old Dan, as a sort of supernumerary, he 
scoured the country, and made himself extremely 
useful, by picking up information, and keeping 
the patriots aware of all the movements over the 
country. 

It was while engaged in the active discharge 
of these duties, that the jail at New Berne was 
broken open in the night and the prisoners 
released. It was late when the affair happened; 
and so noiselessly was it done, that the event 
was not known until the jailer paid his morning 
visit to the prison. ‘To his surprise and horror, 
he found his boarders gone; and in the room 
occupied by Utopia was a note with the words, 
“ This is the hand of Wild Bill; he sets his name 
to his deeds,” 

The absence of Utopia, and her mysterious 
fate left a gloom in the city, where she had 
become known to every one; and the dreaded 
name of “ Wild Bill,” lent an additional horror 
to the strange transaction, Criminations and 
recriminations took place between the Governor 
and the citizens, each charging the other with 
being privy to the matter; and the whole country 
was alarmed with dreadful rumors of plots, and 
counter-plots, of murders and insurrections, As 
for Walter Tucker, he had but one notion in 
regard to the matter—he saw in the whole affair, 
the hand, not of Wild Bill, but of Rowton and 
Bladen, and of this opinion was his father. Lieu- 
tenant Coon, of course, believed with his captain ; 
and Mons. Dufrong had too high a regard for 
Coon to differ with him in any thing. An 
expedition was, therefore, immediately planned ; 
and in a few days the landlord of the Carolina 
Inn disappeared, and with him Walter Tucker, 
his father, and his father’s friend. He was thus 
engaged for at least a month; and then turning 
his face southwards, he hastened towards the 
swamps of Tyrrel, He reproached himself for 
not having gone sooner to the rescue of Utopia; 
but private interest had to give way to the ex. 
igencies of the public, and Walter considered 
himself as one of the trusted servants of the 
latter, 





CHAPTER XLII, 
PROGRESS OF A UTOPIAN, 


Water Tucker left New Berne for the pur- 
| pose of visiting the cottage of the Paladins of 
the swamp; but being intrusted by the patriots 
with a mission to the whigs of Halifax* and 
Bertie, he felt himself bound to discharge it. 
Never having been so high up before as the 
county of Bertie, the young soldier once or twice 
lost his reckoning; and though his journey was 
not a long one, he was some time in accomplishing 
it. At length he passed the beautiful little sheet 
of water called Lake Phelps; and as he was now 
near his destination, he halted to instruct his 
followers, and to wait for the shades of night, 
under cover of which he could best execute 
his plans, He was now on one of the little 
| ridges of sand, or islands, common in the swamps; 
a space of dry ground, thinly covered with leaves 
and grass, and affording a residence for the 
dwellers of the wilderness, The day was far 
| advanced, and the evening gloaming coming on; 
but there was a full moon rising in the clear 
east, and the tall trees were already beginning 
to display their elfin shadows in her rays. 
Walter, thinking it advisable not to approach 
the cottage of Rowton until towards the middle 
of the night, had a fire kindled, and prepared 
to make himself and his companions comfortable. 
He himself superintended the culinary depart- 
_ ment; and as he did so, assisted by his father, 
Lieutenant Coon and Mons, Dufrong were sent 
out to look for clear water. 
They had not been gone long, when the 
| sonorous voice of old Zip rang loud and terrific 
through the woods; and in a minute afterwards 
the water party came tearing back in a state 
of great trepidation, the Virginian uttering an 
occasional yell as he ran, and the Frenchman 
clinging to the skirts of the former’s coat, and 
mingling oaths and prayers in all the modern 
languages, 








*Some of the most prominent and active Whigs 
resided in this region, and several Provincial Assem- 
blies, &c., were held at Halifax, the Court House of 
Halifax county. To this day, this section of country is 
remarkable for the many excellent people which therein 
abound; and when any of our readers sees a man who 
hails from Bertie, he may at once trust him as a gentle- 
man. The people of Halifax are not so well known to 
the author; but doubtless this whole region of the 
“Roanoke” is a pleasant one. Roanoke, by the way, 
is generally supposed to be a Virginia name; it is not, 
however, but belongs to North Carolina. The Dan and 
Staunton which form this river, are streams of Virginia; 
but the old river with the euphonious name, is in North 
Carolina. The very name calls up images pleasing and 
romantic; a sojourner along the Roanoke, will find his 
fancy has not deceived him. 

The author has observed that the people near large 
rivers are generally more enterprising, liberal and com- 
prehensive in their views than others; and the reasons 
are obvious. 
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“ Another swamp devil!” cried old Zip, in a | 


deep bass, as he approached the fire. 

“Le Diable seconde! Ze dam fantome swoom- 
pay!” exclaimed Mons, Dufrong in a squeaking 
tenor, 

“ Another Carolina witch!” continued Zip in a 
higher key. 

“L’esprit mauvais du Nord! Vitch du Caro. 
line! Dieu me preserve!” chimed in the French- 
man, 

“What, what, what!” cried old Dan, losing 
all patience, “are you bewitched, or are you 
fooling ?” 

“T’m bewitched !” exclaimed Zip, “ I’ve seen a 
dreadful ghost, Walter, a real ghost, as high as 
one of these pines, and with eyes like a saucer !” 

“ You’ve seen a rotten pine stump, a deer, or 
cow,” said Walter laughing, “but I’ll soon try 
its mettle. Which way was it?” 

“T’ll show you,” said Zip; “come on and see 


by each other.” 

And so they did go-all together, and each with 
his weapons; Walter a little in advance, with Zip 
holding his arm and old Dan pulling along the 
terrified Frenchman, “ Look! look!” cried Zip, 
halting and placing himself in the rear of Walter. 

“ Look where ?” asked the latter, “ Look there!” 
shouted Zip, pointing over his shoulder towards 
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vision ; and as he again stooped to look into its 
face, it waved him back and spoke—* Who am 
1?” cried the mysterious woman; “am I not the 
Moon, the Queen of the night, and the stars my 
maids of honor? Where is he, my beloved, the 
sun that shall scatter the darkness from my soul ? 
He is gone—he is gone—” she continued in a 
wilder tone—* he’s a traitor—he’s the foul fiend 
and villain,” she fairly screamed, “ you are one of 
his imps and shall follow him to hell!” As she 
spoke, a dagger gleamed in her jewelled hand, and 
she darted at old Dan with the ferocity of a tigress, 
The old hunter was, however, on his guard, and 
seizing the hand raised to stab him, a sharp scuffle 
ensued ; and then his strange opponent falling on 
her knees as he still held her by the wrists, 
besought him in the most piteous manner to spare 
her life. Dan lifted her gently up; but the 
moment she was on her feet she uttered a wild 


| shriek and darted into the swamp. She was soon 
if I’m not right this time, Come on, Monseer, | 
and friend Dan, let’s all go together and stand | 


the swamp—* look there! oh, dear, it moves!” | 
There was a slight crackle in the brushwood, and | 
the next instant, Walter’s hair rose on his head as | 
a vision glided from a clump of trees and stood | 


confronting him. The whole company stood 
silent for a minute, Coon and the Frenchman 
shook violently ; and a cold chill ran over even 
Walter, as he looked at the strange figure before 
him. It was that ofa tall female dressed in flow- 
ing drapery of the purest white; a veil of the same 
color floated from the back of her head, over her 
shoulders, and her long, loose tresses glittered 
with gems. Garlands of wild flowers hung in 
festoons about her neck and waist; and as she 
stood with her face to the moon, her features 
shone with a spectral whiteness, while the glare 
of her eyes and the sparkle of the jewels in her 
dress, gave her the appearance of a female Argus. 

“Woman, who are you?” cried old Tucker, 
advancing to the head of his companions: “ Will 
you not speak? You need not think to fright an 
old hunter,” he continued, “ with all your ghostly 
paraphernalia, Tell me who you are, or by the 
eternal, I'll shoot you.” To all this the appari- 
tion returned only a silent stare; and Dan, with a 
slight trembling in his limbs, moved slowly for- 
ward. “In the name of truth, who are you?” 
asked Dan, again halting. ‘There was no answer, 
and the fiddler advanced still farther, creeping 
rather than walking, using his gun as a staff, and 
ever and anon stooping to gaze up into the face 
of the spectre. At last he stood close by the 








retaken ; and Walter, to his surprise and horror, 
recognized in her the belle of Utopia, and mistress 
of Rowton! During the intervals of her delirium 
her captors learned that her lover had at last tired 
of her charms, and that she, in one of her jealous 
moods, had threatened to expose him by giving 
information of the manner in which old Ricketts 
had been slain, Of that dark deed of blood, Row- 
ton, according to her, was the author, aided by a 
band of pirates and outlaws; and he, fearing that 
she might execute her threat, had determined to 
put her to death, Knowing his designs, she had 
escaped into the swamps; and for days and nights 
she had been hunted through them by the blood. 
hounds on her track, Her reason gave way, and 
in one of her paroxysms she had approached her 
lover’s cottage and found only old Heatty at home, 
and she fast asleep, Arraying herself in the 
dress which she had worn at the carousals of 
Rowton, when he was wont to call her the Queen 
of the night, and taking all the jewels in the 
house, she set fire to it, and left it in flames, the 
negress in it and still asleep. 

Walter and his companions found that her words 
were true ; and they arrived just as the house fell 
into a heap of smouldering ruins, the unhappy 
woman who had once been its pride and glory, 
screaming with delight as she beheld the funeral 
pyre of old Heatty, and wildly dancing round what 
she called this blazing den of the fiend. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 
THE END OF A UTOPIAN DREAMER, 


Tue poor maniac belle of Utopia was intrusted 
to the care of old Tucker and the host of the 
Carolina Inn, who now started back to New 
Berne, intending to visit on the way, the residence 


| of old Dan, on Roanoke Island. It was thought 
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that with care and kind treatment the fair vic- 
tim of love might easily be restored to her 
reason; and in that case, she was to be a wit- 
ness for Tucker, and against his enemy Rowton. 
As for Walter and his lieutenant, they con- 
tinued to scour the country in search of Utopia, 
Polly Dawson knowing nothing of her; and in 
this vocation they were engaged for weeks. In 
the course of their explorations they discovered 
the plan of an insurrection among the negroes 
in the counties along Tar River, and near the 
Virginia line; and they were mainly instru- 
mental in causing it to be nipped in the bud. 
This .plot was of wide extension; but its pre- 
mature exposure and its immediate and total 
discomfiture was a grand blow for the Whigs, 
while it fatally weakened the course of Martin 
and his adherents. One important link in the 
chain of his intended operations was thus bro- 
ken; and the whole system now seemed likely 
to prove a failure. At least so he feared; but 
the republicans were greatly alarmed, and the 
whole country was now thoroughly aroused. 

It was during the excitement consequent 
upon this outbreak, that as Walter and his 
faithful lieutenant rode into a small country 
village, they saw great crowds running to and 
fro, all in the highest state of agitation. As 
they neared the multitude, they could distin- 
guish the name of ‘‘ Wild Bill” often repeated, 
and in such a way as seemed to indicate that 
that noted personage had been taken at last. 
Walter’s heart misgave him; but hastily dis- 
mounting, he rushed into the throng, elbowing 
his way through it until he found himself near 
the spot whence the clamour proceeded. And 
there, sure enough, the young hunter instantly 
recognised the wild man whom he had met in 
the woods months before. He had been taken 
and identified, and was now on the way to his 
execution, to expiate by his death the many 
crimes of which he had been guilty. As he 
was led by the spot where Walter and Coon 
were standing, he recognised them, and turn- 
ing unperceived to Walter, handed him a small 
bundle, saying, ‘‘ Take that, it is the history 
of my life. Utopia,” added he, in an under 
tone, heard by no one else, ‘ Utopia is safe. 
In the midst of the Great Dismal Swamp is a 
lake. On its banks you will find her.” Walter 
would have questioned the negro farther, but 
he could not. The crowd, with the criminal, 
hastened on towards the place of execution, 
and that was the last that the travellers ever 
saw of Wild Bill. 


—r— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP AND ITS TENANT. 


Wiru sad hearts Walter and his lieutenant 
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left the village, and directed their steps north- 
ward. It was now in the hot month of July; 
and when they had reached the woods they dis- > 
mounted, and rolling themselves on the grass 
in the shade, they, or rather Walter, eagerly 
opened the manuscript of Bill the runaway. 
It was a long and tedious history, containing a 
minute account of the writer’s adventures 
during his predatory life. From this manu- 
script, however, Walter learned to his surprise 
that the negro had belonged originally to the 
Tucker estate, and that having been sold while 
young to a master who had treated him harshly, 
he had subsequently run away. In the course 
of his wanderings, he found Mrs. Ricketts then 
living with her second husband, Ike Harvey; and 
in this woman he recognised the long-lost sister 
of his former young master, Walter’s father. 
He made himself known to her, and hence the 
interest he ever after took in her and her child. 

Mrs. Ricketts had not become absolutely de- 
praved; indeed, she still conducted herself as 
a moral woman, though by her first fatal, false 
step, she lost her own self-respect, and was 
plunged into a career which kept sinking her 
lower and lower in the social scale. So far 
down in this respect had she fallen, and so 
much had poverty and trials humbled her 
pride, that for her second husband she es- 
poused the good-natured, good-for-nothing, Ike 
Harvey, the banker; and Ike, as is known after- 
wards, driven by his passion for drink, sold her 
to old Ricketts. Thus had her experience been 
a strange, eventful one; married first to an ad- 
venturer without a name, and dragged by him 
from place to place, and left in poverty and 
want by his death; then a banker’s wife, by 
him traded off like a chattel, then accused of 
the murder of the purchaser, imprisoned, forci- 
bly rescued by a negro, and her second and 
kindest husband, and now living in the middle 
of an unknown swamp. Yet through all her 
chequered career, she had preserved certain 
cardinal virtues; and above all, she never for- 
got how she had fallen, and endeavoured so to 
raise her child, that the latter might be worthy 
of claiming kindred with her mother’s family. 
If Walter was shocked at finding himself the 
nephew of this wretched outcast and wanderer, 
he could not but admire her extreme delicacy 
in keeping from him and his father, and even 
from her own child, the secret of her birth; 
and he was, too, not altogether sorry to find a 
cousin in the gentle Utopia. Indeed, he was 
in a whirl of feeling, hardly knowing whether 
he preferred to love the fair, sweet child of the 
desert as a cousin, or as something nearer ; or 
whether, in fact, he loved her at all or not. 
Certain it is, he took a very great interest in 
her fate; and so, attended by Coon, he hurried 
off in the direction of Virginia. 
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The Dismal Swamp, or as it is properly | 


known, the Great Dismal Swamp, is even now 
a Terra Incognita; even as yet it is the domain 
of the wildcat, the rattlesnake, and the panther. 
There is a canal and a road now running through 
it, linking the commerce of Virginia and Caro- 


lina; and on this road, midway in the swamp, | 


and just within the Carolina line, there is a 
tavern house. The keeper of this is now the 
sole civilized occupant of the Great Dismal 
Swamp ; but in former days there was not this 


road or canal, and nothing known but by tra- | 


dition and rumour of this dreary and obscure 
region. Then, too, above its thick mattrass of 


shrubbery, vines, and briars, loomed a dark | 
forest of cypress and juniper ; and bold was the | 


adventurer who would undertake to explore its 
solitudes, where at noonday there was the gloom 
of midnight. 

Lieutenant Coon was not fond of this kind of 
sport; and though he was now near the borders 
of his own state, and though the swamp was 
partly in it, he was not, for that reason, in a 
very pleasant state of feeling, while at a house 
on the outskirts of the wilderness, he prepared 
to follow his reckless captain on foot, through 
this obscure waste. The truth is, old Zip was 
superstitious, and it is said, that during the 
whole of his perilous journey through the bog, 
especially while crawling on his hands and 
knees, he was devoutly whispering his prayers ; 
though as a bamboo would rake his thighs, even 
through their buff covering, or a twig slap him 
in the face, he would often suddenly terminate 
his devotions with an expression anything else 
than pious. To his immense satisfaction, how- 
ever, and after his clothes and his flesh had 
been torn in a hundred places, and after 
wading, and plashing, and crawling through 
miles and miles of bog, he found his journey at 
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an end; and even he, bleeding and panting as 
he was, and rude as he was by nature, felt now 
a thrill of pleasure such as he had never before 
experienced; while Walter, fond of the varied 
face of nature, stood entranced in an ecstasy of 
| delight. 
| A circular sheet of water, of a shining black, 
and as smooth as glass, now lay placidly at 
their feet, and though six or seven miles in 
diameter, was so perfectly still that not even a 
ripple disturbed its surface ; and throughout the 
whole extent, there was not a tree, a shrub, or 
rock, to mar its beauty. It was almost per- 
_fectly round, and was walled in by the trunks 


_of immense trees that stood in serried ranks 
upon its shores; while the dark mirror of 
waters was fringed all round with a hedge of 
living green, hung with gay festoons of flowers 
of ten thousand hues. Birds of every size, and 
note, and colour, were flitting about, and filling 
the woods with the sweetest minstrelsy; and 
wild geese, ducks, and stately swans, were 
lazily floating on the lake. While Walter and 
his companion stood still in silent admiration, 
| they saw, far up the lake, a flock of white geese 
| glide smoothly from the banks, in a direction 
towards them; and close behind them, and 
apparently drawn by them, was a tiny canoe, 
with a girl dressed in white. At the distance 
at which they stood, the whole seemed like a 
fairy vision; the geese looked as small as spar- 
rows, the boat appeared little larger than a 
shoe, while its occupant, with her broomstraw 
paddle, might have been taken for the Elfin 
tenant of some palace of shells beneath the 
waters. The two friends, doubting whether 
they saw Utopia, or a tiny spirit of the lake, 
taking an airing, scrambled towards the appa- 
rition as fast as they could. 








(To be continued.) 





THE MILL-MAID. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Now comb her golden hair away, 
Meekly and sorrow-laden 

She waited for the closing day— 
Poor broken-hearted maiden! 

The ring from off her finger slip, 
And fold her hands together, 

No more love’s music on her lip 
Will tremble like a feather. 


Each Sabbath-time along the aisle 
Her step more faintly sounded, 

The light grew paler in her smile, 
Her cheek less softly rounded; 

But never sank we in despair 
*Till with that fearful crying, 

The mill-maid of the golden hair 
And lily hand is dying! 


When the dim shadows of the birch 
Above her rest are swaying, 
The pastor of the village church 
Shall bless the place with praying; 
Deeming the voiceless sacrifice 
A loved and lovely blossom, 
Blown by the winds of Paradise 
To Jesus’ folding bosom. 


The mill-wheel for a day is still, 
The spindle ceased its plying, 

The little homestead on the hill 
Looks sadder for her dying; 

But ere the third time in the spire 
The Sabbath bell is ringing, 

Not one of all the village choir 





Will miss the mill-maid’s singing. 
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A TALE. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


(Continued from p. 208.) 


**Youna DAanneEL had now got all th’ property, 
and a pretty little spot is Tods-gill, and a power 
of money besides, that th’ old miser had, unbe- 
known to anybody, in the bank. All came to 
Dannel. Isabel had not a penny; she were off 
with Richard Elworthy. 

‘There was an old aunt in Swale-dale, old 
Dannel’s sister; she was always fond of Isabel, 
and was her godmother, and she would not go 
nigh old Dannel on his death-bed, when the 
other relations went, because she had quar- 
relled with them all. 

‘*Scarcely had th’ old man been two months 
in his grave, when Dannel brought home a 
wife. She were his cousin, Jane Garr, and th’ 
very night that she came, as they all sate upon 
th’ hearth, supping porridge, a very merry com- 
pany, there comes a very loud thump at th’ 
door, as made them all jump up. Th’ women 
were frightened, and when th’ men went out, 
there were nobody there, but they could see, 
in the moonlight, a big basket standing upon 
the door-stone. They opened th’ basket, and 
found in it, wrapped in a new fleece, a lad- 
bairn, not above a month old. Dannel Garr 
was as mad as could be, and said it was Isa- 
bel’s. I ought to have said before that Isabel 
had gone to th’ old aunt’s in Swale-dale, and 
now had got a lad-bairn, and that th’ old 
woman had sent for Richard and made him 
promise to marry her, and then they should 
have all her money when she was dead. Well, 
th’ next morning Dannel Garr took a horse and 
th’ basket and rode over to Swale-dale to th’ 
old woman, where he thought to find Isabel, 
but she was not there. Th’ old woman said 
that she was gone with her husband, Richard 
Elworthy, to London above a week before, and 
then she fell to calling Dannel all the names 
she could lay her tongue to, because he had got 
all th’ money, and she said that Isabel would 
be a lady, for that all the Elworthy property 
would come to Richard. Dannel stopped not 
to hear all she had to say, but set th’ basket 
upon th’ house floor and away he rides home 
again. Whether th’ old woman knew anything 
about it I know not, but scarcely had Dannel 
reached home and were fallen asleep by th’ 
fire, when th’ bairn and th’ basket were at his 
door again. Th’ old aunt had sent it after him. 








Th’ woman that Dannel had married were 
hard-hearted enough, like all the Garrs, but 
she had more pity than he had, so she took th’ 
poor bairn out of the basket, and said that she 
would take care of it all night, and that next 
morning Dannel should take it to the poor- 
house at Sidbur’. But before next morning it 
were dead. 

‘‘Dannel and Jane o’ Tod’s-gill have had 
many children of their own, and folks say that 
it is a judgment of God on them for being so 
hard-hearted, that two of them are not right 
sharp; but I am not fond of calling afflictions 
by the name of judgments. Isabel, if th’ bairn 
were really hers, were a bigger sinner than 
either Dannel or Jane, and th’ judgment—if 
judgment—then should have fallen on her. 

‘¢ Folks positively said that th’ poor deserted 
bairn were Isabel’s, and mappen it were; but 
it were never made out, and I reckon that in 
this world it never will. Th’ old aunt i’ Swale- 
dale were as good as her word; she never 
turned her back on Isabel, whom she said were 
married to Richard, though nobody but she 
believed it. It was said that, like old Dannel, 
she had money in th’ bank, and up and down 
on interest; but when she died, about ten 
years afterwards, there was not as much as 
was expected, and there was a mortgage upon 
th’ land to another of th’ Garrs. Young Dan- 
nel threatened hard to dispute th’ will, because 
he said that Isabel were not married, and that 
th’ law would give every penny to him as heir- 
at-law. Mappen it might; but he never tried 
it, and it all went to Richard Elworthy, as 
Isabel’s husband, and he made it over to 
Thomas Garr that had the mortgage, and there 
he lives now, and it has been said that Isabel 
has been there within these two years, and that 
she and Richard make a boast that some day 
Richard will come in for all the Elworthy pro- 
perty in Almon-dale. But that may heaven 
forbid! for it had fifty times better go to th’ 
Duttons and Cartwrights than to a creature like 
Richard Elworthy ! 

‘‘ However, it is something about Richard 
that has now taken him to London. I know 
that he had a letter from Richard, for I 
put th’ answer into th’ post-bag myself; and 
then there came other letters which seemed 
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greatly to trouble th’ maister, and I know it 
must be about Richard—it could be nothing 
else—unless it were about some of th’ Duttons 
—mappen about that Squire Cartwright. But 
there’s no knowing rightly—and it’s no busi- 
ness of mine—only it always hurts me to see 
th’ maister in trouble.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ELWORTHY HEIRS, 


Mrs. Mripmay and her daughter took great 
interest in all they heard regarding the charac- 
ter of their unknown friend, and they asked 
various questions, to which Mrs. Hawes gave 
ready answer. 

They inquired to whom it was probable that 
the property would go in case of Mr. Elworthy’s 
death, as fortunately it appeared not to be 
entailed, and therefore need not of necessity 
descend to his cousin Richard, if its present 
possessor died without natural heirs. 

‘There are plenty looking after it,” replied 
she, ‘‘besides Richard Elworthy; to whom, 
however, it would go by law, if th’ maister died 
without a will—there are plenty looking after 
it, I promise you! But there are none of them 
fit to step into his shoes—not one of them!” 


and Mrs. Hawes shook her head with a peculiar 
expression of countenance, which was intended 
to imply a great deal; but her auditors did not 
solicit information, therefore after a pause she 


went on. ‘They are no favourites of mine, 
those Duttons, nor do I think that th’ maister 
is over-fond of them. Sometimes I think that 
he will leave his money to schools and charities 
—and sometimes I think one thing and some- 
times another—but this is true: the Squire is 
a sharp-sighted, clear-headed man, for all he 
is so gentle and kind, and nobody can put him 
in a passion; and Mrs. Dutton thinks that he 
has not half the sharpness that he has, and 
that he does not see through her. But he 
does! Only you see her children—there are 
four daughters of them—were his wife’s nieces 
—the children of her only brother, and she was 
very fond of him, so there’s a natural leaning 
towards them in the Squire’s heart, and if they 
had been worthy of him and all his goodness, 
they might have been living here now ; for after 
Mr. Dutton’s death, when she were left with 
these four children, and very little for them, 
he offers to her to come here as you have done, 
and be manager of a girls’ school, only he did 
not want her to teach; and he would have 
built her a good house, and have been like a 
father to her children. At that time he wished 
very much for it; he had got over the fresh- 
ness of his grief, and he wanted cheerful people 
about him, and he felt that these Duttons might 
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make him happy, and fill up the void that there 
were in his heart. But she were offended at 
his wanting her to look after a school, and not 
wishing her to live at the Hall; so he allowed 
her instead so much a year—I know not how 
much, and let her live in her own way. He 
gave up the scheme of having cheerful com- 
panions, and went on quietly by himself, till I 
reckon he got used to it, only every now and 
then he would talk about his new school, and 
at last he set about it, as you know. 

‘*Mrs. Dutton, who knows as well as any- 
body on which side her bread is buttered, 
though she would not give up any of her own 
pleasures for the sake of th’ maister, never let 
him lose sight for long of either her or her 
children; so she took to coming up here once 
a year as a regular thing, and besides this she 
always was writing to say that one of th’ chil- 
dren had the measles, and the hooping cough, 
and wanted change of air; or they were come 
from school and wanted relaxation, and so they 
must come here. That was when they were 
younger. Th’ maister were soon tired of that, 
and let her know that he couldn’t do with it, 
for at that rate they would have been here the 
whole year, and that was not justly what he 
liked, for he had no quiet. In a while one of 
*em was married, and they must come here on 
their wedding-trip and spend the honey-moon 
with their uncle Elworthy. She had married 
a Mr. Beauchamp, a fine young spark of a 
doctor, and they two had no more manners 
than school-children, and rampaged about the 
house and turned everything to sixes and 
sevens. She were the most unforshamed per- 
son that ever I saw; first she wanted to beg 
this and then that—things that the mistress 
had bought, and that th’ maister would not 
have parted with for any money. And one day 
when th’ maister was out, what must they do 
but open all the window-shuts and look at a 
th’ things that th’ maister had fra Lunnon, 
afore th’ mistress died, and that he were so 
tender of hisself that he never could bear to 
see them. The Squire, as I have said, never 
goes into a passion now, but when he comes in 
all unexpectedly and sees what they had been 
after, and found her as hot as fire unrolling a 
great piece of carpeting, and she runs up to 
him and begins coaxing and flattering to beg 
him to give it to her for her new drawing-room, 
it were more than he had patience for, and 
without saying a word he takes her by the 
shoulders and turns her out of th’ room, and 
shutting th’ door behind her, locks hisself in, 
shuts th’ window-shuts, and goes to ’s own 
room, and did not see her again that day. 

‘* They were soon tired of th’ place after that, 
and set off to th’ lakes, but not afore th’ maister 
had given her money of his own free will to buy 
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a new carpet as handsome as she pleased for 
her new drawing-room. 

‘The next year th’ second daughter were 
married, and she too must needs come up here 
on her wedding-trip. Her name was Emma, but 
her husband called her Nelly—and that hurt 
th’ maister, for so he had called his wife, her 
name was Elinor—and there was no end of 
Nellying and Nellying from morning till night. 
Th’ maister saw their meaning, but he said 
nought. Well, she had married a man much 
older than herself—but he were of an old family 
with a title in it—his name were Cartwright. 
I could not bear him from the time I set 
eyes on him. That wild young doctor were 
worth a score of him. He were a bad man, 
and I’ve heard that he does not use her well. 
They, however, did not behave so much amiss 
here. But in th’ autumn—that were i’ spring 
—he sent down to say that he should like to 
come here a shooting, and as he did not wish 


marr 





to give trouble at th’ Hall, he had written for 
lodging at Lily-garth. The maister had no 
objection; and to Lily-garth he came. Now, 
Christie and Nelly had a fine family—as fine as 
any in these parts, and two of them lasses, th’ 
youngest the handsomest lass in a’ th’ dales, 
and the very apple of her father’s eye. Would 
you believe it now, that it were for this lass 
that that old villain had come, and he only 
married in th’ spring! The lass herself—she 
had th’ spirit of a lion in her—ups and tells her 
father at once, and Christie were fit to shoot 
him. Th’ maister from that day forbade him 
to set foot in th’ dale as long as he lived; but 
not a word of it was said to Mrs. Dutton, or to | 
Mrs. Cartwright, for so th’ maister wished, he 
were so sorry for the young wife; and she, | 





poor thing, has trouble enough as we’ve heard. | 

‘¢ Two or three weeks since, th’ maister says to 
me, ‘Peggy,’ says he, ‘ we shall be having an- 
other bridal up here before long, for Mrs. Dut- 
ton writes me that her youngest daughter is 
going to be married.’ This youngest daughter 
is th’ handsomest of all Mrs. Dutton’s lasses. 
She were born just after our mistress’s death, 
and was called Elinor. Th’ maister were very | 
fond of her as a child, and she were a nice 
sprightly lass enough, and th’ last time she 
were here, it’s two years since—for it’s too dull | 
for her here—she would have no nay, but th’ 
Squire must take her everywhere, and she 
and her sister Natalie set their minds on going 
to Kendal race-ball, and just to humour them 
he went with them and their mother; and he 
gave them handsome new dresses to go to it. 
He were tired enough of them before they left! 
And th’ old lady when she has got them all 
married, will be, I reckon, for coming here al- 
together. Th’ last time she talked of nothing 
but th’ beauties of nature, and th’ sweet peace 





| mother through the dale. 
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of the country, and how as she grew older she 
longed more and more for retirement, and that 
she wished of all things to end her days in the 
country ; and she were ever talking to me about 
th’ maister, and were he not solitary, and were 
he not suffering from a heart-complaint, and 
that her son-in-law, Beauchamp, wished him 
to have some friend always with him. Th’ 
Squire heard all her palaver about th’ country, 
and saw through her, but he never gave her 
any hint that he wished her to live with him. 
She can’t abide me, and yet she is civil to me, 
mighty civil and smooth; but she thinks that I 
know how th’ maister has made his will; but I 
know no more than the babe unborn; only I 
am sure that Richard Elworthy is kept out. 
He is too great a villain for th’ maister ever to 
let his tenants fall into his hands; and as to 
the rest I know nothing, only that I think he is 
naturally sorry that nobody just to his liking 
will come after him. Sometimes I wish, and 
Christie o’ Lily-garth wishes so too, and so 
does many another, that he had married again, 
and had had a family of his own, so that none of 
these hungry money-hunters should come after 
him ; but he was spoiled for marrying, and now 
ye see, he’s just about fifty, and I reckon he na 
thinks o’ marrying hisself.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE STRANGERS IN THE DALE. 


One day soon after this long communication, 
Mrs. Hawes walked with Honour and her 
They wished to see 


| the various places of interest connected with 


her narrative. 

The road down the valley ran to the left of 
the little river, which was crossed at either end 
by a bridge. The one near the Hall had been 
built by Mr. Elworthy himself, the other at the 
dale-foot was the old village bridge, and at this 
point the road branched off, leading on the one 
hand into the more open and level country; on 
the other into Ellen-dale, one of the largest 
valleys of this district. 

Besides these two bridges, the river, for the 
convenience of the inhabitants, was crossed 
here and there in the summer season by step- 
ping-stones, which the naturally rocky bed of 
the stream seemed to have provided for that pur- 
pose. One of these rustic crossings was just 
opposite to Tod’s-gill, where the most pictu- 
resque scenery of the valley lay. Tod’s-gill, 
or the Fox’s glen, in modern English, took its 
name from the wild ravine which formed its 
southern boundary, as Hibblethwaite Force was 
its boundary to the north, so that it lay in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Hall, and 
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seemed as if directly cut out of the Elworthy 
property. A wild and tumultuous little brook, 
which was never dry in the driest of summers, 
came sliding and leaping down the Tod’s-gill, 
over huge masses of rock, and amid tangles of 
wild roses and brambles, and then, as it ap- 
proached the bottom, bounded forward like a 
frolicsome child, towards the beck, through a 
wild copse of birch and alder trees. Below 
this point, as if taking a character from its 
tributary, the beck became much more pictu- 
resque, and was marked at every step by ever- 
varying features; here it was churned up into 
fury by tumbling over huge piles of rock, which 
it had worn into fantastic shapes, and among 
which, even in the bed of the stream, grew trees 
of large size, which cast deep shadows, and 
there lying in sullen blackness in pools of great 
depth, to which more than one tragical story 
was attached. 

This wild and romantic scenery was, however, 
confined to the upper and middle portions of 
the valley. About half a mile lower down it 
again became less striking; soft green mea- 
dows again bordered the beck, and the rocky 
bed of the water was only sufficiently broken 
to furnish here and there those stepping-stones 
of which I have spoken. Immediately at the 
commencement of this tamer scenery, however, 
stood the old picturesque water-mill, which 
afforded a new object of rural beauty. It was 
built of gray stone, and looked as old as the 
valley, while its shrouding birch-trees, which 
gave it the name of the Birks-mill, had, espe- 
cially at this season, a look as of perpetual 
youth. 

On the opposite side of the valley to Tod’s- 
gill, lay the old house of Lily-garth. Unlike 
all the other habitations of the dale, with the 
exception of the mill, it stood low, and on the 
level of the valley, and between the outstretch- 
ing feet of two hills, so that it was completely 
hidden from a distance, nay, in fact hidden, 
until you were immediately upon it, when it 
burst upon you, surrounded with its old wood, 
among which were many foreign trees, as the 
Spanish chestnut, and the plane-tree, and 
backed by the soft green of the ascending fell. 
This, as I have said, was the old house of the 
Elworthys. It was somewhat small as the 
residence of a wealthy landed proprietor, but 
it was large as a farm-house, to which purpose 
it was now applied. It was built of stone, 
which was dark with age, and weatherstained 
and spotted all over with various coloured 
lichens, which gave to it a rich and mellow 
tint. Its windows were small, with carved 
stone mullions and window-heads; there was 
a large projecting doorway or porch of heavy 
stonework, to which an easy flight of steps 
with parapetted walls ascended, and the chim- 
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neys were tall, massive, and numerous, telling 
of many comfortable fire-places within. It was 
a very picturesque place. In front lay what 
had once been a pleasure-garden, inclosed by 
a low parapetted wall, but which now only told 
a tale of the past, for the grass was wild and 
unshorn, and the shrubs had either grown into 
rank luxuriance or had half perished by neglect. 
Calves and sheep now grazed here, and were 
kept within bounds by a temporary wooden 
fence. That portion of the garden, however, 
which lay before the house, was kept in neat 
order; there was a great yew arbour in one 
corner, which was duly clipped, and the bor- 
ders now were gay with gilly-flowers, tulips, 
peonies, and such like early children of the 
summer. 

As there was much more room in this old 
house than Christie Fothergill required, several 
of the better rooms were mostly occupied during 
the summer and autumn season by strangers, 
often from a distance, who were attracted 
hither by the quietness of the country, or by 
the great rural beauty of the neighbourhood. 
Several artists from London had been here, 
who had transferred these lovely scenes to 
their canvass; one or two country-loving poets, 
occasionally a sportsman, and here it was that 
the libertine Cartwright had found easy en- 
trance into Lily-garth, when he came like a 
spirit of evil, if possible to destroy. 

Honour Mildmay in the course of a few days 
was at home in the dale. She and her mother 
paid visits to the lower class of the tenants, 
from among whom their scholars were to be 
formed. Everybody was disposed to love her, 
for though, as in Mrs. Hawes’ case, and as in 
the case of the people of Lily-garth, they had, 
in the first instance on seeing those two ladies, 
thought that they belonged to a class far above 
them, and therefore they were unfit for the 
school, yet when they saw them nearer, and 
knew them better, all fear and constraint 
vanished, and the only impression left behind 
was admiration and pity that ladies so noble 
and good, and so beautiful as they, should be 
brought down to teaching a country school of 
poor children; for, whatever may be the views 
of the poor, there is in the hearts of all—ex- 
cepting the very degraded—a generous pity 
towards those who from a higher station have 
fallen into their own grade of suffering and 
hardship. 

‘*You must be good bairns,” said many 2 
poor mother to her little daughters, when 
speaking to them of the new school to which 
they were to be sent as soon as the Squire re- 
turned, ‘‘and learn your best, for she’s a real 
gentlewoman, and knows what good manners 
are.” 


Mrs. Hawes was right too in another respect, 
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for Christie and Nelly o’ Lily-garth, and some | washings and sheep-shearings, which made a 
other of the dales-people, who retained a clear festival everywhere, and caused to be a succes- 
remembrance of the mistress, as the late Mrs. | sion of ‘‘ merry-nuts,” or nights, from one end 


Elworthy was often called, fancied that they 
could see a resemblance between her and Ho- | 
nour Mildmay. Honour’s hair was of a similar 
colour; her eyes were dark although blue, and | 
her whole countenance beamed with intelligence | 
and kindness. She brought back, at all events, | 
the remembrance of the former lady, and their 
hearts involuntarily opened to her. 

‘‘I am sure that we shall be happy here! 
I feel that here our lives will be good and use- 
ful, and therefore that we must be happy!” 
said Honour, repeating almost the very words 
she had used the first night that she drove into | 
the dale. ‘I never felt before as I do now; it | 
seems as if I were now come home, as if I had | 
never been at home before. This is real hap- | 
piness, is it not, dearest mother? and it will | 
not vanish from before us, because it is founded | 
on duty.” 

Honour said this as she and her mother 
walked one afternoon from her school-house to 
Lily-garth, where they were invited to tea. It 
was the time of hay-harvest, and the last hay 
was to be carried that evening. 

Hay-harvest in the dales did not cause the 
great festivity that it does in some parts of the 
country; here it was of small account, for the | 
land being mostly open fell, which was appro- | 
priated to the wild ponies and the vast flocks | 
of sheep, the wealth of the farmer consisted | 
almost solely in these, and the small portion of | 
meadow land was not more than was requisite | 
for the cattle which each family needed for | 
their own use, or if so, young cattle were | 

| 








reared and then sold off. Around each home- 
stead, which in every case, excepting Lily-garth 
and Bir’s-mill, stood at a short distance up the 
fell, lay land which had been long brought into 
cultivation, and here corn and potatoes were 
grown, and not unfrequently flax and hemp, 
which was spun by the winter fire. Higher up 
still, lay here and there a piece of land, called 
an intake, inclosed with a stone fence, which 
some industrious cultivator, or perhaps rather 
some daring encroacher, had possessed himself | 
of in defiance of the common claim of the fell. 
As the fell-head was approached, the land be- 
came in many places spongy with bog; these | 
were the “‘ peat-pots” as they were called, and 
which, like the fell-side, was common to all. 
Here, during the summer, as suited his con- 
venience, the farmer cut his peats and reared 
them to dry, which was called footing them, or 
he purchased them from a poorer man who 
found his living in this employment. Such 
being the nature of the life in the dales, it will 
be seen that the hay-harvest caused no general 
festivity, as was the case with the great sheep- 





'of the dale to the other. 


| young man in the dale. 


For on these occa- 
sions there was not only community of mirth, 


_ but community of labour also; the flocks being 
| so large that the farmer was obliged to call in 


his friends and neighbours to help, he himself 


being right willing to return in kind to his 


neighbour the service thus rendered, perhaps 
the next day. 

The two ladies had arrived in the dale just 
after these pastoral occupations and merry- 
makings were over ; but they heard a great deal 
said on the subject. Many a love affair had 
begun there, among others the pretty Lily of 
Lily-garth had found a young minister from 
Airedale, who happening to be on a visit to 
Mr. Walker, had been taken to the great merry- 
making at Lily-garth; at the same it had be- 
come publicly known that Agnes o’ Lily-garth, 
the eldest daughter, was to be married that 
autumn to Willy o’ Birks-mill, the handsomest 
There also had been 
Mr. Elworthy, although he had not stayed late, 
and altogether there appeared to have been an 
occasion not likely to be soon forgotten. 

The presence of Mrs. Mildmay and her 
daughter produced the same kind of effect on 
the farmer’s family as that of Mr. Elworthy. 
They were not ill at ease with them, yet neither 
were they quite natural and familiar; they 
were much quieter than was their wont. Mrs. 
Fothergill and ‘‘the lasses” put on their Sunday 
gowns, and perhaps with them came a subdued 
Sunday feeling. Mrs. Fothergill would not 
have dressed up for a dozen Mrs. Hawes, but 
then it must be understood that Nelly o’ Christie 
was always neat; her white apron was always 
clean, and so was her cap. Mrs. Hawes was 
invited to take tea with the ladies, and it is 
untold what kettle-cakes and good things were 
made for the occasion. 

Mrs. Hawes banished all ceremony; she 
came brimful of news. She brought word that 
th’ maister was coming back that day or the 
next; she brought stranger news still. She 
said that she had just reached the stepping- 
stones above Tod’s-gill, when she saw a tall 
woman advancing up the road towards her. 
As soon as the woman saw her she turned ab- 
ruptly into the field which lay between the 
road and the beck, getting over a stone fence 
to do so. This, which showed knowledge of the 
ground, taken in connexion with her dress, 
which was not of dale-fashion, attracted Mrs. 
Hawes’ attention. Evidently she was no stran- 
ger there, and yet she wished to avoid meeting 
any one. 

‘‘Who can it be?” said Mrs. Hawes to her- 
self, looking after the green parasol, the hand- 
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some scarlet shawl, and the black silk gown 
that kept rapidly moving onward’ «It must 
be Isabel Garr! nobody but she has such a 


gait, and yet I have not seen her for these | 


twenty years! The poor sinner! all so be- 
dizened as she is now, quite my-lady; and 
she’s off to Tod’s-gill! There must be some- 
thing in the wind!” 

Mrs. Hawes hurried on to Lily-garth full of 
this strange incident, which had to her a dou- 
ble significance, because she had always be- 
lieved that some unpleasant business, connected 
with Richard Elworthy, had taken the Squire 
to London. 

Nobody at Lily-garth had seen Isabel Garr 
or her green parasol, but Mrs. Hawes’ infor- 
mation furnished a deal to talk of. 

After tea, Honour was to take her first lesson 
in knitting, because, as a teacher of dale-chil- 
dren, she must understand practically this 
universal employment of the dales. 
could knit, it is true, but she could not knit in 
the authentic dale-fashion, jerking her needles, 
and giving to her body a quick see-sawing 
motion, as if keeping time to the operation. 

The two girls went into the porch, where 
there were seats, to be free from interruption, 
and while Lily was waving about and making 
her needles fly with the rapidity of her fingers, 
Honour was rather awkwardly imitating her 
novel movements. All was mechanical to the 
dale-maiden, she looked around her the while 
and sang in a sweet, monotonous voice one of 
the old foolish knitting-songs of the district, 
when suddenly‘interrupting herself, she started 
up, exclaiming— 


‘‘Yon’s Mr. Elworthy! Mother, the Squire’s | 


here !” 

And in a few moments Mr. Elworthy stood 
in the porch. 

‘* Miss Mildmay!” said he, offering his hand, 
and at once surmising that it could be no other. 
Honour blushed, she knew not why, as she 
gave her hand, and a feeling of joy and anxiety 
passed quick as lightning through her heart, 
but joy predominated. 

Mrs. Fothergill said that both the house- 
place and the parlour were dark, they were so 
shaded by trees, and lay from the west. Chris- 
tie therefore carried a table into the porch into 
which Mrs. Mildmay removed. Mr. Elworthy 
seated himself by her side, and they too were 
soon deeply engaged in conversation. Nelly 
and the lasses were covering the table with all 
kinds of eatables, although tea was just over, 
in which operation Mrs. Hawes assisted, for 
she was no longer easy to sit with the ladies 
now that the master was come. Christie and 
his sons were out with the people in the hay- 
field. Honour rested her head on her hand, 
and laying her knitting on her knee, listened 
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to her mother and Mr. Elworthy without feel- 
ing as if she could say one word. Every now 
and then he looked at her, perhaps he was 
scrutinizing her, and if so, the scrutiny must 
have produced pleasure, for his countenance 
beamed with kindness and satisfaction. 

She had known no one as yet who bore any 
resemblance to Mr. Elworthy. He looked fully 
fifty, yet his figure was good, and his features 
handsome. There were deep lines in his coun- 
| tenance which indicated the suffering he had 
| passed through, but over all, like the rugged 
,and furrowed earth which is covered with 
| flowers, there was an expression of peaceful 
happiness, which had its origin rather in the 
| deep sentiment of the soul than in any casual 

incident of the moment. It was the light of 
| goodness irradiating from within, and no soul 

capable of a kindred feeling could see it with- 
out being attracted by it. 
| Their conversation was only on subjects rela- 
| tive to the school and its business. It was now 
_to commence immediately; and Honour again 
felt that a large reward would recompense her 

humble labours. 





CHAPTER VII. 
ISABEL GARR. 


Ir was Isabel Garr who had crossed the little 
meadow towards the well-known stepping-stones. 
_ She was greatly agitated when Mrs. Hawes saw 
her first coming up the road. Her eyes were 
red with weeping, and but a few minutes before 
she had thrown herself on the wayside bank, 
and had sobbed like a child. It was upwards 
of twenty years since Isabel had been in her 
| native valley, and the sight of its familiar 
| scenes seemed wholly to have subdued her. 
How much she had suffered in that long inter- 
_val it is not for me to tell in detail. This, 
however, I must say for her credit, that, fallen 
creature as she was, she had, through suffering 
and hardship, and insult, and all those cruel 
wrongs which degraded woman has to bear, 
been faithful to the man whom she loved in 
her thoughtless youth, and for whom she had 
committed more than one crime. She had 
passed through much misery, and she might 
have been saved, might have been raised like 
another Magdalene, had there been any Saviour 
at hand—but there was none. 

Of the smaller sums of money which Richard 
Elworthy possessed himself from the funds of 
poor Thomas Young, and with which he supplied 
his own wardrobe, a certain portion also came 
into the hands of Isabel, and she likewise bought 
for herself new and gay apparel, in which she 
could appear, poor woman, in the Parks, as 
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she fancied, like any other lady. How Richard 
came by the money she knew not; it might be 
by gambling, by forgery, or highway robbery, 
but she made no inquiries. 

Richard’s purse now was always full; we 
know by what means it was filled. At length 
it was necessary for him to fly. Isabel received 
from him twenty pounds and a letter bidding 
her farewell for ever, as he was about to sail 
for Mexico, and recommending her to return 
to her relatives in the North, as hereafter she 
need not expect further support from him. 

Isabel had been deserted before; she cried 
passionately, as she always did in her sorrow 
—waited and waited, hoping and believing that 
when the tide of his good luck had turned that 
she should see him again. It had always been 
so hitherto. 

But he came not; and at length, when the 
money grew low, an indescribable longing came 
over her to return to her native dales, and to 
live once more, or as she said, to die among 
the simple people with whom her youthful 
years, though they had been hard and rude 
enough, had been passed, and which now 
seemed to her like days in paradise. 
had often threatened to leave her for ever; 
she feared now that this threat was fulfilled, 
but her womanly pride or affection would not 
have allowed her to confess this to another. 
She made up a story, which she told to her 
landlady in London and other of her acquaint- 
ance, though no one believed it, that one of 
Richard’s noble friends had given him a govern- 
ment appointment, which had obliged him to 
go abroad, and therefore she should not see 
him at present, although he would send her 
plenty of money; and with this story she set off 
to the North. 

She did not dare in the first place to go to 
Tod’s-gill. There had been no intercourse be- 
tween herself and her brother since her aunt’s 
death, when he had shown anything but a 
friendly disposition. 

Thomas Garr, or ‘Cousin Thomas,” as he 
was called, who had purchased Isabel’s share 
of the aunt’s little property in Swale-dale, and 
who now lived at the place formerly occupied 
by that old woman, had seemed much more 
kindly disposed; but then it was many years 
since she had seen him, and the last intercourse 
with him had been an angry refusal on his part 
to lend Richard money. ‘‘ Cousin Thomas” had 
never married; the miserly spirit of the old 
aunt had descended upon him, and he was 
growing now into a proverb; ‘‘as close-fisted 
as Thomas Garr,” or ‘‘as miserly as Thomas 
Garr, who hoards up his nail-parings,” were 
the every-day expressions which showed the 
estimation in which he was held. 

It was at the door of this hard old man that 
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Isabel presented herself. She wore her London 
finery, and looked in Cousin Thomas’s eyes to 
be a very fine lady. She told him of Richard’s 
great appointment, she called him her husband, 
and said that she was come here on a visit to 
her relations while he was absent, not failing 
to bring in now and then something about the 
money which he would send to her, as she 
knew this would be her best recommendation. 
Cousin Thomas could not be said to make 
her welcome ; he grumbled out, however, a sort 
of permission for her ‘‘to stay a bit.” She 


_ accordingly settled herself down the best she 


could, and as there was neither man nor maid 
kept in the house, she endeavoured to make 
herself useful, and, if possible, to add some- 
what to the comforts of this sordid abode. 

She was, however, very unhappy. An old 
memory connected with that house and its dis- 
mal parlour, haunted her like a ghost; the 
atmosphere of the gloomy habitation weighed 
upon her more heavily than her own desolate 
prospects. At times she thought that she would 
commit suicide; she would drown herself in 


| the black pool below Tod’s-gill; people had 
Richard 


been drowned there. She remembered as a 
child that an unhappy girl, the beauty of the 
dales in those days, had there sought oblivion 
for her sorrows. 

‘Would that I had been drowned like her 
in that pool twenty years ago!” sighed the 
wretched woman. 

One day, she told Cousin Thomas that she 
thought of setting off to Almon-dale; she wanted 
to see Tod’s-gill again, she said, and to see if 
Dannel would be friends with her. 

‘* Ay,” replied the old man, ‘‘ thou’d better 
mae it up wi’ Dannel. Thou’st more claims 
upo’ Dannel than upo’ me. Dannel’s a weel- 
doing mon, and thou’lt mappen be useful in ’s 
family.” 

Isabel crossed the hills that weary morning. 
The sunny calm of their green slopes, and the 
repose of the hidden dales, seemed to sting her 
soul into agony. As she approached Almon- 
dale, and looked down from one of the neigh- 
bouring heights into its peaceful bosom, the 
sense of her father’s cruelty and her brother’s 
injustice, woke a passion of anger, in which 
at least there was strength. She walked on 
rapidly, but as she approached the place her 
feelings reacted; she wished again that she 
were dead, and sitting down by the wayside, 
she wept bitterly. Again she rose to go for- 
ward, and saw advancing towards her a woman 
whom she did not know, but whom she would 
not face lest she should be recognised. 

Having crossed the beck by the stepping- 
stones, she advanced slowly up the Elworthy 
side of Tod’s-gill, for she had not courage to 
go directly to the house, but preferred keeping 
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Jane, who was the governing power at Tod’s- 


be crossed higher up, whence, descending the | gill, said this that her husband might know 
fell, she could approach the house from the back, | what reception it was her pleasure that he 
and thus remain, at all events, longer unseen. | should give to his sister. 


She was, as I said, somewhat gaily dressed, | 


| 


Nobody asked Isabel to sit; and Dannel said 


and the bright green parasol and thered shawl | to her, without a smile or the slightest cordiality 
attracted the eyes of Betty, one of Dannel’s | of voice, 


poor simple daughters, the “ daft lass 0’ Tod’s- 


‘‘We heared ’at thou wert i’ Swale-dale wi’ 


gill,” as she was called, who was watching two | Cousin Thomas; he’s a weel-doing man, and 


calves as they grazed on the grassy border of 
a little corn-field, and who gazed on her with 
admiration. Betty hurried on the calves, fol- 
lowing them with her jerking idiotic pace, and 
her dangling hands, peering among the bushes 
to get sight of an object so new, and then, as 
Isabel stopped, having seen that she was 
watched, the startled creature fled, leaving the 
calves to trample down the green corn at their 
pleasure, carrying home the news that there 
were a ‘‘girt lady fra Lunnon peering for 
birds-nests amang th’ bushes.” 

The wild passion that for a moment had 
driven Isabel up the fell had subsided, and 
fear, anxiety, and the pangs of conscience, 
made her weak as a child. There was a huge 
void in her heart which she would have given 
worlds to have filled with one young life. Oh, 
that crime, that twenty-years-old sin, how 
gigantic it had grown! This it was which 
crushed her, which made her often like the 
trodden worm. She had seen the poor idiot 
girl gazing at her through the bushes, and she 
knew that it was her ‘‘ daft” niece, for she had 
heard of her in Swale-dale. The senseless eyes 
of the girl troubled her, and when she was gone 
she again walked more briskly. 

Dannel was out on the fells; the wife and all 
her children were on the alert, and looking out 
from door and window to see the ‘“ girt lady” 
of whom Betty had given tidings. 

“* What thou! thou bedizened street- 
walker!” exclaimed Jane o’ Tod’s-gill, in a 
cold, contemptuous voice, as soon as Isabel had 
approached near enough for recognition. ‘* And 
what has brought thee to Tod’s-gill, pr’ythee ? 
we've enough of beggars and baggages here 
without thee! Thou’d better hae waited till 
thou’d been sent for!” 

She turned herself round and set herself to 
her household work, leaving the children, both 
the wise and the foolish, staring at the stranger 
with open mouths. Isabel stood in the door- 
way for a moment mute with anger, and as 
she so stood her brother entered. 

At the sound of his steps his wife called to 
him from an inner room, ‘“ Here’s my lady 
come fra Swale-dale. I reckon ’at Cousin 
Thomas is tired of her; but we’ll nae have such 
beggars under our roof. Let her go back to 
Richard Elworthy; he took her and he may 
keep her.” 


is 





has neither wife nor bairns; he’s made thee 
welcome no doubt.” 

Isabel walked into the house-place and seated 
herself on the long, well-remembered settle. 
She did not think it necessary in all cases to 
speak the truth, so she replied to her brother, 
in a friendly tone, ‘*‘ Cousin Thomas,”’ she said, 
‘*had made her kindly welcome; she might 
have stayed there as long as she liked, but she 
wished to see them at th’ old place:—she 
was very fond of th’ old place: she did not 
want to trouble them, they need not fear that; 
she had a spirit above that, but perhaps they 
had not heard of her husband’s great appoint- 
ment abroad; that he would have plenty of 
money, and so would she.” 

Dannel smiled, and, without replying to her, 
called to his wife in the parlour and asked if 
his porridge were ready. 

Isabel who felt a cutting insult in this, could 
no longer restrain herself; she started up. ‘I 
see that you are none of you glad to see me,” 
said she, in a voice of angry emotion, ‘but, 
Dannel, I am your own flesh and blood; you’ve 
had all th’ property, every penny, and ye 
grudge me a mouthful o’ victuals and house- 
room ; but God has cursed you! Look at your 
daft bairns !” 

Dannel started from his seat, and the wife 
rushed from the parlour, and the two burst 
forth into recrimination that silenced her. 
They dragged from the miserable past all the 
sin that it contained: the ‘‘lad-bairn” she had 
deserted; the wicked life that she had led in 
London with a man that was not her husband, 
and now the lie that she had brought in her 
mouth about Richard Elworthy’s grand ap- 
pointment, for some dales-man’s cousin, who 
traded between Whitehaven and the Isle of 
Man, had seen Richard Elworthy there among 
a set of blacklegs and gamblers! and as to 
Cousin Thomas, why Dannel knew, and the 
wife knew, and everybody knew that he wanted 
to get rid of her—he had said so at Sedbu’ 
market, and they supposed that now he had 
turned her out, and so she was come to them, 
but they wanted her not! She might go to 
Richard Elworthy ; she had better do so: she had 
better go back to London, which was the fittest 
place for a painted Jezebel like her, and they 
wondered that she was not ashamed of coming 
there like a painted peacock or a player-woman! 
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Isabel swore in passion that she was no paint- 
ed Jezebel, but the honest wife of Richard El- 
worthy; that it was a lie about his living in 
the Isle of Man, but that some day or other 
Dannel and the rest of them would go down on 
their knees to him, and be ready to kiss his 
feet when he had all the Elworthy property, as 
he would have one of these days. 

** Begone with you, baggage!” shouted Dan- 
nel, and Isabel slowly crossed the threshold. 
Dannel banged the door upon her, and the 
children, who had stood by gaping in wonder 
all the time, crowded to the window to look 
once more at the painted peacock and player- 
woman. 

The return of Isabel Garr, or Mrs. Richard 
Elworthy as she called herself, to her native 
dale, occasioned great excitement. Everybody 
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wished they had seen her; a few of them had 
had ‘“‘a glint of her green parasol and red 
shawl,” and they made much of it. 

Dannel o’ Tod’s-gill said very little about 
her; perhaps he was afterwards ashamed of 
his hardness, but of that I know nothing, nor 
do I know where Isabel passed the night; not 
in Dale-town assuredly, nor in any of the home- 
steads of the Dale; nor do I know farther than 
that a week afterwards she once more made 
her appearance at Cousin Thomas’s door, foot- 
sore and weary, with a haggard, dejected look, 
which moved even that old man to pity. Per- 
haps during her week’s absence he had found 
himself less comfortable, and was now not dis- 
pleased to see her return home. After this she 
remained quietly with him, and there for the 
present we must leave her. 


(To be continued.) 





SHE THOUGHT OF HIM FOR YEARS. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


I, 


Sue thought of him for years before they met; 
She loved him long before she saw his face ; 
His name was like a precious jewel, set 
With treasured things in memory’s holy place; 
His songs had breathed upon her heart, and cleft 
The rock whence pure and silent waters stole; 
They came all bright and beautiful—they left 
Their shining footprints on her inner soul, 
For they had kindled an undying flame 
To strive, like him, and win like him a name. 


Il. 


In the lone watches of the solemn night, 
When, save her trembling heart-strings, all was still, 
His thoughts were ever round her, pure and bright, 
As angels sent to guard her life from ill. 
And she had felt their presence and their power, 
As some sweet strain of music floating by, 
As the rich fragrance of a dewy flower, 
Or the pale starlight trembling from the sky. 
Like spotless vestals at her spirit’s shrine 
They ever ministered in things divine. 


IIl. 


Oft did she wonder how the form would seem, 
That did a soul so beautiful enfold— 
Was it as lovely as a radiant dream, 
Or cast in nature’s sternest, coarsest mould? 
Had he a glowing cheek, a forehead high, 
A lip the model for the sculptor’s art? 
And did the speaking radiance of the eye 
A nameless beauty to the whole impart? 
She only knew his soul was full of fire, 
And made sweet music like a wind-swept lyre. 





IV. 


She never dreamed of him as those who past 
Around her on the busy path of life,” 
But as a soul whose sunny lot was cast 
Apart from withering sorrow, toil, and strife; 
For he had opened to her inner sight 
A world of beauty, music, light, and bloom, 
Where frost and tempest never chill and blight 
The fairy flowers, or veil the skies in gloom. 
She little dreamed that many a sorrow stung 
The gifted spirit, while it sweetly sung. 


Vv. 


She scarcely hoped that they would ever meet, 
For Fate had drawn between them many a bar, 
But she could read his lays, so wild and sweet, 
And love him as she loved some radiant star. 
He was to her as sunlight to a bird; 
As dew-drops to a thirsty-hearted flower; 
A zephyr, breathing where bright leaves are stirred ; 
A rainbow, bending o’er a sparkling shower; 
A something beautiful, but undefined ; 
A thought, a joy, a memory enshrined. 


Vi. 


Years passed—how many changes did they bring— 
And still those gifted spirits dwelt apart, 
But she had tuned a harp, and learned to sing 
The wild, warm dreams that trembled o’er her heart. 
Her thoughts had followed his in many a flight, 
By Fancy’s sunny bowers and sparkling streams; 
Her soul, like his, had worshipped all things bright, 
And she had dreamed the same bewitching dreams, 
Till like two hues in heaven, when day is done, 
Their spirits met and mingled into one. 
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CONVERSATION. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


Our best gifts are least praised, perhaps 
least prized. Whatever outward good enters 
into the very texture of our life’s life, has little 
chance of being duly honoured. Those plea- 
sures, without which we should be wretched, 
we treat as insignificant, because they are indis- 
pensable. It is so with conversation, a plea- 
sure for which all men have a taste; one which 
is never relinquished except by compulsion, or 
some motive almost as potent. Says Emerson, 
‘‘Good as is discourse, silence is better and 
shames it ;” but the world is far from under- 
standing, or at least adopting this philosophy. 
The silence of monastic life is the highest 
triumph of asceticism ; that of prison existence 
the utmost cruelty of the law. The sage loves 
conversation even better than the child, for the 
very desire of acquiring makes him anxious to 
impart. Joy prattles; grief must talk or die; 
both are eloquent, for passion is always so. A 
feeling too strong for words is agony; if they 
be long withheld, it becomes madness. The 
chattering of youth is the overflow of animal 
spirits by the stimulus of new ideas; the gar- 
rulity of age seems an effort to excite the faint- 
ing animal spirits, by recalling the ideas which 
once stimulated them. Letter-writing is an 
effort at conversation; so indeed is essay- 
writing. Let us then have a little talk about 
talking. Our object shall be to show that we 
do not give it a due share of attention, or at 
least to inquire whether we do or not. 

Goethe advises that we shall at least ‘‘ speak 
every day a few good words.” Do we concern 
ourselves about this when we are making up 
the day’s account? Did we begin the day with 
any resolves about it, as if it were a thing of 
consequence, or have we maundered on, drop- 
ping tinkling words about trifles, or evil words 
like firebrands, or words of gloom and repining, 
insulting Providence, or words of hatred, pierc- 
ing hearts that love us? Each day’s talk is 
surely no trifle; we can hardly help sowing the 
germs of many thoughts in a twelve hours’ in- 
tercourse with our co-mates, in the ordinary 
duties of life; and allowing our words only a 
negative value, we rob our friends of afl the 
good and pleasure that we might bestow and 
do not. Young and old alike have claims upon 
us for the cheap gift of our good thoughts; the 
young, because it is their spring-time, and they 
must have good thoughts or bad ones, flowers 
or weeds; the old, for that life’s troubles have 
cast so many shadows upon their minds, that it 








is cruel to let slip any chance of cheering them 
by means of whatever advantage we possess. 
If they despond habitually, a few rightly chosen 
words may present a new side of affairs for 
their relief; if they are soured, words of affec- 
tion are all-powerful to neutralize such acids, 
Let us not dare to put them off with silence ; in 
such a case it is a confession of the weakness 
of our virtue. Incommunicative households 
are only a step behind quarrelling households. 
Some people are taciturn only because they 
cannot open their mouths without saying some- 
thing disagreeable. They have just goodness 
enough to be silent, not enough to reform the 
inward sullenness of their temper. 

There are those who have never even enter- 
tained the idea that under certain circumstances 
it may become a duty to talk. They talk when 
they like, and when not moved by inclination, 
they sit mum, leaving the trouble to others. 
That it is sometimes a trouble to talk is very 
true; the French have a proverbial saying 
which expresses this; they say of such an one, 
that he ‘* bore the expense” of the conversation. 
It is true too, that we feel as if we made a 
stupid figure in making an effort to talk. This 
is what the mum people of whom we are speak- 
ing think, and pride and selfishness prompt 
them to leave the disagreeables to others. 0 
the misery of being obliged to ask one of these 
spirits to ‘‘spend the day ;” that trial of the 
soul to both hostess and guest! There is no 
use in offering books to such visiters ; if read- 
ing were their habitual amusement, they would 
have some ideas. An Annual might do indeed; 
but the best resource is usually some new pat- 
tern in worsteds or crochet, and, if this does 
not do, to follow Miss Patty Proud’s example— 
take the lady up stairs, and show her your 
finery. We are speaking of course of feminine 
bores, for happily gentlemen are never asked to 
spend the day; and if they were, they would 
probably soon get sound asleep upon the sofa. 
When you in despair propose a nap to your 
silent lady-friend, she is sure to tell you that 
she cannot sleep in the daytime; it is evidently 
her forte to be the cause of sleep in others. 

Two young girls together are said to be like 
the side-bones of a chicken, ‘‘ because they 
always have a merry-thought between them.” 
And truly the giggling which generally ensues 
when a few young ladies get together, would 
seem to justify the old riddle. It is hard to 
say whether what is said on these occasions is 
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conversation or not. To settle the point it 
would be necessary to go into an analysis of 
conversation, Which were foreign to our present 
purpose, as well as difficult for want of mate- 
rial, since no one has ever reported what is 
said under cover of so much laugh. To count 
the bubbles on the surface of boiling water be- 
neath a cloud of steam, were perhaps as easy, 
and as useful. But every age has its pleasures, 
and we must not quarrel with this. Sober days 
do not await our bidding. 

Ball-room talk is equally beyond our pale. 
Its ineffable nothingness defies us. Fortunately 
conversation is not the characteristic pleasure 
of the ball-rgom. The West Indian lady un- 
derstood this, who exclaimed impatiently to a 
friend of ours, who had wearied her with try- 
ing to find a subject on which she would open 
her lips—‘‘Cha, cha! I no come here for 
chatter, I come here for dance!” Happy were 
it if her notion were generally adopted. The 
harp and violin discourse more excellent music 
than can be expected from unhappy beaux, who, 
not very well furnished with ideas at the outset, 
must belabour their beseeching brains for some- 
thing to say to ten young ladies in succession, 
all of different disposition, character, and edu- 
cation, and probably no better fitted for ex- 
tempore conversation than their partners. The 
swain too often takes refuge in a silly strain of 
compliment which makes the lady feel silly and 
look silly ; and which, if she be silly enough to 
believe it sincere, may, to say the least, not add 
to her wisdom. What a perversion, to call this 
conversation, where no word on either side is 
the sincere expression of the inward thought ! 

The dulness of our social visits is one of the 
commonest subjects of complaint. It is an evil 
not only recognised but guarded against, indi- 
rectly ; for we often see a good deal of ingenuity 
exerted to elude an invitation without absolute 
falsehood or the certainty of giving offence. Un- 
less some special inducement is offered, people 
feel that they will have a far better chance for 
enjoyment at home, with their ordinary pursuits 
or among their books, than in a talking circle 
who will hardly, by any chance, say a word 
that will either please or instruct. Dulness 
becomes thus a formidable ally of dissipation ; 
the votaries of vicious pleasure point with scorn 
at our stupid circles and affected coteries. ‘If 
your boasted morality,” say they, ‘‘ can afford 
nothing better than this, in the way of social 
enjoyment, you must excuse us if we prefer a 
mode of life which affords pleasure, at least. 
If excess is the bane of ours, inanity and hol- 
lowness are no less the reproach of yours.” 
Can we reply to this taunt by an appeal to 
matters of fact? Can we silence the scorner of 
our boasted sobriety by assuring him that we 
enjoy the social intercourse he condemns? Can 
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we quote in refutation of his opinion passages 
of value from last evening’s conversation, or 
declare that our feelings of general benevo- 
lence and charity are kept warm by our social 
habits ? 

We are always sensible of the pleasure of 
conversation when it is what it should be; but 
we do not find it easy to prescribe rules for it. 
There are, indeed, plenty of formal rules, but 
they are too formal. We do not find that agree- 
able people talk by them, and we say such an 
one has a gift for conversation, as if confessing 
that rules have little to do with the matter. 
And indeed, how could we talk by rule any 
more than we can breathe by rule? We never 
think of counting or measuring the delicious 
inhalations of a rural walk, or those which sus- 
tain the life of a year. Talking is quite as 
natural and almost as necessary as breathing, 
for the few taciturn people we meet are only 
enough to prove the universality of the impulse. 
Of course we put out of the question those who 
are silent through sulkiness or stupidity, or by 
design, and consider only people who behave 
naturally. The deaf-mute, unprovided by na- 
ture with the facility for it enjoyed by others, 
show by their strenuous efforts to find a substi- 
tute, how dearly they prize the power of com- 
municating their sentiments to those about 
them. Even Laura Bridgman, says Dr. Howe, 
to show the strength of the impulse to clothe 
our thoughts in words, ‘often soliloquizes in 
the finger language, slow and tedious as it is.” 
It is only we who have free use of the excellent 
gift of speech who treat it with neglect, not so 
much indeed by disuse, but by abuse. 

The impulse to impart our thoughts is so 
strong that it is proverbially necessary to keep 
a guard over our lips lest we tell what should 
not be told. To what a pitch then must our 
sophistication by false notions of society have 
arisen, when we become able to talk for hours 
the very thing we do not think, pouring out 
empty words, while the under-current of our 
thoughts sets in a quite different direction. 
The ‘‘ bald, disjointed chat” thus produced, is 
what we call ‘‘ conversation in company,” and 
no wonder we dread ‘‘company!” A diet of 
stale crumbs and tepid water would be quite as 
agreeable. Listen to the conversation of a 
morning call. 

First the health branch. 

‘¢ How do you do—and how is your mother— 
and is your sister quite well—and has your 
aunt recovered ?”’—an unexceptionable strain of 
talk in itself, but usually a mere form, from 
the fact that we have had daily opportunities 
of ascertaining the condition of these good 
people, and know that nothing of consequence 
can have befallen them without our knowledge. 
It wears the semblance of friendly feeling and 
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human sympathy, however, so we must not 
condemn it when it includes one grain of sin- 
cerity. But we proceed. ‘My own health 
has been miserable. I have had——” And here 
follows a train of symptoms minutely given, 
even as to days and hours, with the fears of 
friends and the judgment of physicians, until 
the listener yawns so perceptibly that it is im- 
possible to proceed. The children’s cases come 
next, and it is well if their afflictions do not 
occupy the remainder of the visit. 

Next comes the weather branch, if there be 
time enough. 

‘*What dreadful weather we have had! It 
is enough to kill anybody. The thermometer 
fell ten degrees on Saturday. My brother, who 
has been all over the world, says that ours is 
the very worst climate on the face of the globe. 
Nobody can be well in such a climate,” &c., 
until it is made perfectly clear that Providence, 
either through especial spite or general incapa- 
city, is doing its worst for us in the way of 
weather. 

From this gracious topic we go perhaps to 
the last party. 

‘‘Were youthere? Oh, certainly—don’t you 
remember our talking together for some time ? 
Did you ever see any one look so much like a 
fright as Mrs. A ? And what a fool Mr. 
G. is! Oh, I do think going to parties such 
a bore! I never go when I can decently refuse, 
but I have declined Mrs. B ’s invitations so 
often that I thought I must go for once. The 
gentlemen have the best of it; they are not 
obliged to appear before supper-time,”’ &c., &c. 
If there be any more time, dress fills it to over- 
flowing. The fashions never fail to afford a 
multitude of remarks, criticisms, and ecstasies, 
very advantageous to the milliners, but tiresome 
enough in themselves to all but the initiated. 

It may be remarked that the subjects here 
adverted to make up the conversation of ladies 
only, but we were speaking of morning calls, 
which gentlemen never make. The gentle- 
men have one staple subject on all occasions 
—that of party politics; and this their chosen 
theme doubtless appears to them far more dig- 
nified and worthy of attention than those which 
occupy the thoughts of women. Whether it be so 
in the manner in which it is ordinarily handled, 
may admit of question, but it is a question which 
we shall not presume to touch here. If there 
be anything which is held sacred in our country, 
it is the propensity of the men to talk politics. 
It is difficult to obtain belief for the truth that 
one rarely hears anything said of politics in 
good society abroad. ‘‘ What other subjects 
can men talk about?” One would think there 
were no intermediate topics of interest between 
this most earthy one and the ‘ colloquy divine” 
of Adam and the Angel, in Paradise: but in 
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considering what is or what is not the conver- 
sation which makes social gatherings delightful, 
which wakes up the best powers of the mind, 
calls forth the half-formed thoughts that had 
else slumbered in a sort of chaos for want of 
the vivifying influence, arouses all the most 
generous instincts of the mind, and furnishes 
the most soul-stirring pleasure that we are 
capable of enjoying—we cannot conscientiously 
assign to party politics a much more dignified 
place in our list of subjects than to the weather, 
or our bodily condition, though we confess it to 
rank above dress, which must be allowed to be 
below everything else that it is permissible to 
talk of in society. 

The faults and follies of our neighbours and 
friends afford, perhaps, the most fertile of all 
subjects for conversation, when it is at all spon- 
taneous. The study of character is one of the 
pleasures of life, but we are not particularly 
fond of exercising it upon ourselves, or at least 
of divulging the results of our practice. As 
surgeons choose the lifeless body for their de- 
monstrations, so we try our skill upon the 
absent, and, as he can neither resist nor reply, 
this is very pleasant and advantageous—to the 
operator, who, not being forced to defend his 
positions, may expatiate at will, and having 
set out with a general theory or proposition, 
may easily, by the aid of a little imagination, 
make out a consistent view of the whole case. 
One inconvenience attending the use of this 
class of material for conversation, is the danger 
that the person dissected may not relish our 
view of his case as reported to him by some 
good-natured friend. His vanity may hinder 
his appreciating our discernment; he may mis- 
take for spite or envy or unkindliness the keen 
perception on which we pride ourselves; he 
may not be able to consider himself as an ab- 
straction, in which light, of course, we con- 
sidered him when we demonstrated upon him, 
and we may thus lose his friendship just as 
we flattered ourselves we understood him 
thoroughly. 

Then again the habit of discussing character 
in ordinary conversation is apt to be a little 
chilling, all round. It is hardly possible to feel 
quite at ease and to behave unconstrainedly, if 
we know that as soon as we depart we shall be 
coolly analyzed for the benefit of those who 
remain. We are not quite so confident of the 
impartiality and discernment of others as of 
our own, and we would rather not feel that 
every word and action of ours is being trea- 
sured up as material for future sketches of 
character. So that this style of conversation, 
while it exercises the intellect, is likely to 
harden the heart, and instead of diffusing an 
affectionate confidence through social inter- 
course, will probably end in putting each in- 
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dividual secretly on the defensive. Some 
frigid soul devised the maxim, ‘Live always 
with your friend as if he might one day be 
your enemy;” and those must have kindred 
notions of the spirit of society, who consider 
the peculiarities and shades of character of 
their friends matter for habitual discussion. 

There is indeed one way of avoiding the 
obvious danger of this theme,—that of giving 
offence to the absent,—namely, by making our 
discussion the vehicle of praise only. But is 
not this apt to become a little tiresome? In 
some families most of the conversation with 
visiters—we can judge of nothing further— 
consists in eulogies upon absent members of 
the household or connexion. Unhappily there 
is hardly enough disinterested sympathy in 
human nature to make this agreeable to per- 
sons who have not the advantage of belonging 
to these exemplary races. The perfections of 
those we love are a most fascinating subject for 
private contemplation, but they are hardly the 
topic for entertaining our guests withal. Nor 
are the individuals eulogized in all respects 
gainers by this enthusiastic enumeration of 
their excellences. Being human, they have 
probably still some remains of human imper- 
fection, and these will be very apt to come up 
in full size before the memory or imagination 
of the listener, who is driven to seek a refuge 
for his self-love from the painful contrast sug- 
gested by so much virtue. On the whole then, 
we conclude that personal discussion, even in 
this honied phase, is not very advantageous to 
the main end of conversation, as a sweetener 
of the soul and a cultivator of the social 
affections. 

Egotism may be reckoned a kindred vice of 
conversation, equally tiresome but not so bad in 
itself, because it is truer. Egotism is either 
the pouring forth of a vanity too egregious to 
be politic, or the effort of a desire to please to 
bring up its claims to notice, or the mere mor- 
bid and painful action of an unhealthy mind, 
attempting to share its troubles and vexations 
with others, or to enforce the attention which 
such minds are apt to think wrongfully with- 
held. In either of these cases, tediousness is 
its worst effect. We fly an egotist, but we do 
not fear or hate him. If vanity prompt his 
fault, we smile secretly at the weakness; if a 
desire to make an impression, we revenge our- 
selves on his tiresomeness by contrasting in our 
own minds his real with his imaginary claims. 
It is of such as he that the common people say 
‘¢] would like to buy him at my price and sell 
him at his own,” and the saying arose from the 
frequency of the appearance of such characters 
in society. Our daily intercourse must be 
select indeed if it include not more than one 
unwise talker of this class. The ardour of our 
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social competition brings them forth in Egyp- 
tian abundance, but as their numbers increase 
their object is more and more difficult of attain- 
ment; since society is forced to invent expe- 
dients for avoiding them or cutting them short, 
while its appreciation of their claims is in in- 
verse proportion to the pertinacity with which 
they are urged. Not that this form of egotism 
is always so obvious as to be offensive to the 
casual observer. It has a thousand degrees 
and disguises; and in its more subtle and less 
suspected shape, enters more or less into con- 
versation generally. One cannot analyze one’s 
own talk very faithfully without perceiving 
traces of this tendency to self-recommendation. 
In that case we console ourselves by thinking 
either that we desire to be valued, in order 
that we may be in a position to do good to 
others, or that we seek merely to do ourselves 
justice in the eyes of those whose discernment 
is not keen enough to form a correct opinion of 
us for themselves; or at least that to love to 
be loved is at any rate no very reprehensible 
source of action. Let us have candour and 
kindliness enough to make the same apologies 
for other people. 

A still less agreeable class of talkers are they 
who seem to listen for no other purpose than 
to entrap the speaker. They lie in wait for 
petty errors and apparent discrepancies; things 
whose consistency might be vindicated after a 
world of words, but which we have a right to 
expect will be taken for granted as correct by 
those who know us to have a regard for truth. 
These are minute and matter-of-fact people, in 
whose minds the main idea is of no more im- 
portance than the most insignificant accessory. 
They would stop you in the midst of a recital 
of harrowing interest to say, ‘‘ But I thought 
you said it was four o’clock!” and if you should 
not stop and explain that although one portion 
of the occurrence took place at four o’clock, 
another was necessarily deferred until half- 
past four, would secretly exult in the conviction 
that you were a person who allowed the imagi- 
nation full play at the expense of truth, or 
perhaps set you down an absolute story-teller. 
To talk with such people is subjecting one’s 
self to the labour of proving a continual nega- 
tive. This cavilling habit is completely contra- 
dictory of the genial and confiding spirit which 
is the life of conversation. It is insulting to 
the speaker, whose flow of talk returns indig- 
nantly upon itself, to await listeners who are 
too conscious of their own love of truth lightly 
to suspect another of disregarding it. It is 
found generally either among persons whose 
pursuits have led them into close investigation 
of minute points; among hard and coarse 
business men or sharp lawyers; among the 
self-righteous of either sex; among people who 
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being devoid of imagination, are habitually 
suspicious of those who appear to possess any ; 
and, finally, among those who, having very 
little regard for truth, seek to bolster up a tot- 
tering reputation in this respect by unusual 
keenness in sifting the words of others. These 
last have naturally the advantage of all the 
rest, since there is no pocket so hard to pick 
as a pickpocket’s. 

With these enemies of conversation we may 
rank such as frown upon every little playful 
sally, snapping at each unconsidered word, and 
pretending to be puzzled by every witticism, in 
the spirit ¢f him who asked, of a poem, ‘* What 
does it prove?” The truth is, folly is almost 
as requisite to pleasant general conversation as 
wisdom. Highly condensed aliment is health- 
ful neither for mind nor body. As a little bran 
left in our bread makes it more wholesome, so 
does a little harmless folly in our talk. Those 
who despise it are very apt to suffer and look 
glum under a mental dyspepsia, and they de- 
serve it. Until philosophers become predomi- 
nant in society, wisdom will not be best com- 
mended to popularity by showing it as the 
antagonist of mirth; and when. they are so, 
they will show how cheerful wise men can be. 
Were our laughing muscles given us for nothing ? 
When Solomon compared the laughter of fools 
to ‘*the crackling of thorns under a pot,” he 
was thinking of wicked fools, undoubtedly ; 
there are: many such, and their laughter is 
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anything but cheerful. But some gloomy people 
say, ‘There is too much sin and sorrow in the 
world for Christian people to be anything but 
sad.” To this we would assent with all our 
hearts, if habitual sadness were in itself likely 
to better the state of things. It is true that, 
‘*by the sadness of the countenance the heart 
is made better,” viz., that unmingled prosperity 
and happiness is apt to make our poor humanity 
cold and unfeeling, leaving dormant those ten- 
der sympathies with all human wo which any 
heart-touching sorrow is sure to awaken; but 
if this be construed into a disparagement of 
innocent mirth at proper times, we must rebut 
it by another proverb of the same teacher of 
wisdom—*‘ A merry heart is a continual feast,” 
a feast, we venture to add, quite as much to 
those about it as to itself. We have no patience 
with those who despise mirth as mirth; who 
fix a cold glance upon the vivacious. talker of 
pleasant nothings, as who should say, ‘‘ Behold a 
zany!’ One might almost be tempted to remind 
these unhappy wise men that the most immo- 
vably grave of all creatures is the ass. The best 
wisdom is humane and humble, not stilted and 
self-glorifying. We would not recommend to a 
man of sense to be “ the fiddle of the company,” 
but there is at least equal and less amiable 
folly in gathering one’s self up solicitously, lest 
any one in the mélée of conversation should tread 
upon the corns of our dignity.. Wisdom that 
is rich and ample can afford some derogation. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PARTAKEN SORROW. 


BY MISS E. A. STARR, 


(See Engraving.) 


O’eR hill and plain and wooded wild 
She roams from hour to hour, 

Yet not a branch fair Lucy culls, 
Nor plucks a single flower. 


The landscape spreads its summer charms 
Where crystal rivers meet, 

But breezy shades, nor fertile vales, 
Allure her wandering feet. 


So rambles she, companionless 
All save a faithful hound, 

Which paces by her widowed side 
Her sorrow’s mournful round; 


Nor squirrel scents, nor dainty fowl, 
So changed his nature gay, 

Since first beside young Lucy sad 
He took his silent way. 


Since last at beck and cheerful call 
He ranged the woodlands free, 

And led the sport, and held the chase, 
With joyous Harry Lee. 





‘A leap beyond, through’thickets green, 
_ The startled partridge whirrs, 
Yet never from his lady’s. side 
The faithful creature stirs. 


His sorrow, like his feet, with hers 
Keeps ever quiet pace, 

Along the buried love’s green paths, 
Which they together trace. 


Ah, wherefore seek by réason’s law, 
To judge the mystic ties, 

Which bind us each, and each to all, 
By sacred sympathies! 


Some slight caress, some memory dear, 
With subtlest touch combined, 

Commended first that humble mate 
To her bereavéd mind. 


And better far with him to share 
The deep, unspoken grief, 

Than seek from our condolence loud 
What might not bring relief. 
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THE ROMANTIC IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


WE are frequently aware that many objects 
in Art or Nature, apart from the attraction they 
present as gratifying our sense of the beautiful 
or exciting our passions, exert an irresistibly 
agreeable influence in inducing us to continue 
or carry out in our own minds the impressions 
which they yield. In its lower stages this 
influence limits itself to mere association—in a 
higher degree our imagination is called into 
play—we combine, we create, and become in a 
negative sense artists. The effect which a 
favourite perfume, or a musical air, apart from 
the words, has upon most men will best illus- 
trate the first, that of a picture by Rembrandt 
or Rosa upon a highly cultivated and imagina- 
tive mind, the second. 

It is this influence which I define as the 
Romantic—a term which has hitherto been 
used, especially by German writers, as synony- 
mous with Medisval or Gothic, and indicating 
a school of Art fundamentally different from 
that generally known as the Heathen, Classic, 
or Grecian. 

The object of Classic Art was to represent 
the beautiful in its simplest, purest form. Yet 
as the absolutely beautiful is only relatively 
attainable, and as long as a single attribute 
exists there will always be an opportunity for 
Association and Imagination to act, it is evi- 
dent that even an object of Classic Art is capable 
of exerting a romantic influence. Assuming 
that the Romantic is the opposite of the Classic, 
the fact that an object of Classic Art can effect 
this may be alleged against the soundness of 
the definition. This I by no means admit, 
holding that the character of ‘a work of Art 
is determined, not by the absolute and peculiar 
existence, but by the predominance in it of certain 
characteristics. We find, indeed, on the other 
hand, that in the most vague and mysterious 
productions of the Romantic school the gene- 
rally accepted rules of unity and harmony, 
which are usually regarded as the character- 
istics of Classic Art, though widely deviated 
from, can only be discarded at the risk ‘of 
destroying the work. 

From this we infer, that there are few or no 
works of Art which do not or may not under 
certain circumstances present every character- 
istic of which such works are capable. The 
duty of a true critic, therefore, is to extend 
his scope of thought and observation to the 
utmost, to render himself in every respect as 








many-sided as possible, that none of these cha- 
racteristics or attributes escape his attention. 
The natural result of such a universality will 
be to induce him at every successive step to 
admire more and more. Limiting his strictures 
to the mechanical defects of representation or 
the baseness of mannerism, he will appreciate 
with tenfold pleasure myriads of hitherto un- 
known developments of the Spiritual and Beau- 
tiful. 


The truest critic is he who finds the greatest 
number of sources of pleasure in the contem- 
plation of Art. How many of the bewigged 
rococo critics of the last century were capable 
of appreciating those works of Art, which have 
since become objects of—I had almost said— 
worship, in this more enlightened day and 
generation? And what did they understand 
or appreciate in Art? They adored the Classic, 
they reviled the Gothic, and knew in reality as 
much of the one as of the other. The true 
appreciation of sublimity and beauty in one 
great school of Art, implies the capacity for, 
and generally the actual appreciation of the 
same in another. He who has obtained the 
true herbe de grace which springs the lock of 
one chamber in the enchanted palace of the 
Beautiful will find no difficulty in opening with 
it all the rest. 


This universality of appreciation is undoubt- 
edly called for in Classic as well as Romantic 
Art; but in the latter we must insist upon it 
as a great governing principle. The critic, at 
every new and startling development of a school 
which professedly seeks in the wild, the unex- 
pected, and fantastic its leading motives, in 
place of falling back and absolutely insisting 
upon the absolute authority of a few precon- 
ceived rules, must endeavour to find whether 
this new development does not in itself afford 
an opportunity of extending his sphere of judg- 
ment. As the natural philosopher follows for 
the time one hypothesis, though aware of its 
fallacy, simply that he may eventually discover 
some greater and more general principle, so 
the student of Art and Literature should admit 
that there is much even yet without the pale 
of criticism, which at some future day, becoming 
the object of legitimate admiration and exami- 
nation, may effect a complete revolution in his 
present views. 


The principles of Romance were undoubtedly 
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most fully developed during the middle ages, 
under the influence of Christianity. When the 
cold dismal winter of the transition era, or 
dark age, had passed away, the civilized world 
presented at once under its rays the aspect of 
a bright and beautiful spring. Those deified 
passions—the antique idols of Heathenesse— 
had passed away in all their awful soulless 
beauty. But man under the new faith was 
even more disposed to love, wonder, and adore. 
To fully comprehend the romance of the middle 
ages, we must look rather to the influences of 
the Christian Church than to northern and 
oriental legends, though full allowance must be 
made for the vast influence which these latter 
exerted, forming as they did ‘‘a Pagan fore- 
court to the Christian sanctum sanctorum.” 
From these combined influences what a para- 
dise of elevating feeling and inspiring emotions, 
all conducive to the good and beautiful, was 
warmed into being. From the North came 
that devotion to woman, that appreciation of 
the gentler sex, which had ever been unknown 
to the cultivated and refined, yet almost heart- 
less ancients. Love was invested with a beauty, 
an intensity of feeling, differing essentially 
from the polished sensuality of an earlier day. 
But this new sentiment—this spiritual, soul- 
entrancing Love—which led the way to all 
that was brave and beautiful, must be regarded 
as the northern influence modified and renewed 
by the power of Christian romance. ‘‘ For not 
in the old German forests,” remarks Jean Paul, 
‘* but in the Christian temples, dwelt that 
romantic love, and a Petrarch who was not a 
Christian would be an impossible being. The 
one Mary ennobled all women. A Venus could 
be beautiful, and nothing more, but a Madonna 
romantic. The old Platonic Love differed 
widely from that which men now felt; and the 
spirit of chivalry which impelled the knight, 
mingling love and religion, to inscribe Dame 
and Notre Dame together on his banner, with 
the crusades, were children of the Christian 
Church !” 

But whence came, the reader may ask, these 
countless myriads of strange, beautiful super- 
stitions, which have for centuries furnished the 
material and subjects of Romantic Art and Lite- 
rature? They came from every source to which 
a fervent longing after all that is wonderful and 
mysterious could obtainaccess. From Scandi- 
navia and the farthest East—from Armorica 
and Germany, they were drawn within the revi- 
vifying influence, and, stamped with the new 
romantic belief, were sent forth glittering in 
renewed lustre. Even the classic mythology 
was spiritualized and transfigured—not unfre- 
quently bedemonized—but always invested with 
a new and mysterious expression by this won- 
drous spirit of the age. Thus Aphrodite, the 
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sea-born goddess of love and beauty, became 
in German legend Dame Venus of the Venus- 
berg—the ‘bright beautiful devil,” with fair 
flowing locks, who tempted gay young knights 
into her golden fairy-land, which lay deep in 
the heart of a northern mountain, and, after 
leading with them a life of all “‘joyance and 
pleasauntrie,”’ betrayed them into everlasting 
perdition. Thus Hercules and Alexantler be- 
came renowned knights-errant, and in Gothic 
guise did divers notable deeds. But by the 
commingling and fermentation of this mass of 
belief, myriads of new elements, of new sub- 
ordinate symbols, and of new subjects for art 
were generated. The Freemasons of the middle 
ages, as well as other artists during all their 
union with the church, ever preserved a sepa- 
rate existence, and a separate tradition, which 
latter they identified so accurately with the 
legends or doctrines of the church, as to escape 
the observation of all save the initiated. But 
their gnostic or oriental symbols, which they 
interpreted occultly and pantheistically, and 
which the priest regarded as typifying mere 
moral or religious attributes, became for the 
common people an even more literal and mate- 
rial source of tradition, or, as Mrs. Jameson 
remarks, ‘‘ When the original meaning of cer- 
tain emblems was no longer present to the 
popular mind, legends were invented to account 
for them.” Thus the deer or rabbit pursued 
by dogs, or by dogs and hunters, which occurs 
on most Gothic cathedrals, and which was 
interpreted by the priest as signifying the 
persecution of the soul in this world by sin or 
Satan, became for the laity, if not the very 
original, at least the renewal and authentica- 
tion of the legend of the Wild Huntsman. Again, 
the mysterious Baphomet* —the two-headed, 
serpent-girt figure, typifying in an oriental 
sense occult wisdom, the spiritual new birth, 
and other religious and theological arcana, was 
adapted to Christianity, by being made to 
represent among an array of Christian virtues 
that of prudence, as in the celebrated Taber- 
nacle by Orcagna, in the Church of Or’ San 
Michele in Florence, or still more frequently 
as two-headed Janus, the symbol of the month 
of January, an example of which may be seen 
on the portal of the Church of St. Denis, near 
Paris. All of these subjects afforded inex- 
haustible material to the allegorizing, moral- 
izing monks of that period, and an occasional 
error in description only widened the circle of 
wonder. As, for example, the description and 
explanation ofthis same Janus, as given by 
the arch leader of all medieval monk Latin 
mystery, Petrus Berchorius, the presumed 
author of the Gesta Romanorum, which | ex- 





* Vide Bap. Conversations Lexicon. 
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tract from his black letter, ‘* Moralicationum 
Reductorium super totam Bibliam.” 

‘For truly there be as many great vices as 
there be months, even as there are twelve 
notable virtues. For the very word month is 
derived from mendum, which signifyeth a defect, 
therefore the months do signify the defects and 
vices of the world, and January is the first 
month in the year of sin. Now January is 
derived from Janua, a door, and it therefore 
signifyeth pride, which is the beginning—yea, 
the door which leadeth to all sin. Whence it 
was said by the preacher, ‘ Jnitium omnis peccati 
est superbia.’—Pride is the beginning of all sin. 
Now the month of January was painted with 
THREE faces, by which we may see that pride 
is of a triple nature, since it doth prefer itself 
to its superiors, its inferiors, and its equals; 
or we may say that pride doth spring from 
three sources, viz., rank, wealth, and natural 
endowments; or we may suppose that it is 
represented with so many faces, since a proud 
man doth consider himself as equal to so many 
men. Wherefore it was said by Ezekiel, ‘ Qua- 
tuor facies uni.’ ” 

This is a tolerably fair specimen of the man- 
ner in which the worthy monks of the fourteenth 
century explained to their hearers the more 
delicate points of theology, ethics, and the fine 
arts. But the popular mind always shook aside 
in part the web of mystery and allegory, as in 
this same image of Janus, on the portal of St. 
Denis, which is represented as a two-headed 
man, symbolising January, the first month in 
the year. With his right hand he is drawing 
by the head the New Year, under the form of a 
diminutive human being, from the recess of a 
small closet or tower, while with his left he is 
stowing away the Old Year—also a dwarf—into 
another closet on the other side. I know not 
how far the minds of the multitude were in- 
fluenced by the allegory, but I am much mis- 
taken if the two-headed Welsh Colossus, so 
cunningly induced by Jack the Giant-Killer to 
commit a vain-glorious suicide in search of 
pudding, as well as the grim monster, who in 
the cent volume entitled ‘“‘The Noble History 
of the Giants,” stalks along dragging children 
by the hair, do not owe somewhat of their per- 
petuation if not existence to these naif symbols 
of Gothic art. 

En passant, I would remark that an illustra- 
tion of the transition of this symbol from the 
church to the nursery, may be found in the 
celebrated Child-eater on the Fountain in 
Berne, which latter has been regarded by some 
as a mere Ogre, and by others as symbolical of 
Saturn devouring his offspring—both in all 
probability being in the right. For I repeat 
that it is not in the old ante-Christian legends, 
so much as in the influence exerted by the 
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church, that we are to seek for the true spirit 
of romantic medizval art. In those days all 
art and learning came from the church—it was 
the picture gallery and public library of the 





many, or as Comester, a writer of the twelfth cen- 
tury remarked, ‘“‘ Picture ecclesiarum sunt quasi 
libri laicorum,”*—*< the pictures in churches are 
the books of the laity.” 

This was then the manner in which myriads 
of ancient myths, lays, legends, traditions, 
philosophies, and doctrines, were brought to- 
gether from every age and clime, to be renewed 
and inspirited by the influence of the romantic 
Christian church. Nor was it derogatory to 
that church, that she could by a wondrous 
magic, from this chaos of all created things 
form a strange beautiful world of her own. 
‘“‘It may appear profane to some,” remarks 
Mrs. Jameson, speaking of the confusion of 
Pagan and Scriptural worthies upon Gothic 
monuments, ‘* but the comprehension of the 
whole universe within the pale of Christianity 
strikes me as being in the most catholic as well 
as in the most poetical spirit.” 

But this romantic Christian influence did not 
limit itself to love, legend, and allegory ;—a 
thousand new emotions sprung from them into 
existence, each followed by a corresponding 
action. The old classic spirit had repressed 
the indefinable luxury of association. It had 
restrained the imagination of the beholder, and 
offered no encouragement towards continuing 
in his own mind the impression which an object 
in Art might excite, by making that object in 
itself abstractly beautiful, and as far as possible 
satisfactory without suggesting aught to him. 
But the man of the Middle Ages preferred the 
new spirit, for it opened to him a thousand 
new sources of the beautiful or wonderful, of 
which he had hitherto remained unconscious, 
and inspired him infinitely oftener with the 
consciousness of his own power to create. And 
wonderful were the creations called into exist- 
ence by this romantic spirit of belief and self- 
confidence. Dante and the Nibelungenlied, 
Chaucer and the entire circle of Provencal, 
Northern French, and Spanish poetry — the 
myriads of Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals 
which rose in mysterious beauty all over the 
Christian world—the paintings of Giotto, Cima- 
bue, and Da Vinci—these were its results— 
results which, as far as depth of spiritual 
expression are concerned, have never been 





by the influence of any other than the romantic 
Christian belief. 

In pure Classic Art the artist was strictly 
limited to the representation of the Beautiful— 
the objective, material Beautiful. In every 








* Comester Historia Scholastica—vide Eastlake. 
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development of natural forces or qualities such 
as power, strength, lightness, as set forth in 
their Jupiter, Hercules, or Mercury, we behold 
them perpetually striving to approach the com- 
mon type of our perfect Ideal. Even in their 
monsters, this consciousness of an absolutely 
beautiful makes itself evident by their avoiding 
anything approaching to a profusion of attri- 
butes. But we mistake the entire principle 
and spirit of Romantic Art, if we consider it as 
an exponent of the Beautiful, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. If it be a beauty, it 
is one of an infinitely more extended scope than 
any to which we have ever been accustomed— 
a beauty which may possibly embrace much, 
if not all that we have hitherto considered as 
repugnant or ugly. The essence of the Beau- 
tiful is harmony and unity, and it is possible 
that by a thorough study of the principles of 
the Romantic, we may discover in every pos- 
sible development either of Art or Nature, that 
higher unity of which Schlegel has spoken. 

‘«The separate parts of a work of art,” says 
this critic, in his work on Dramatic Literature, 
‘‘and the separate parts consequently of a 
tragedy, must not be taken in by the eye and 
ear alone, but also comprehended by the under- 
standing. Collectively, however, they are all 
subservient to one common aim, namely, to 
produce a joint impression on the mind. Here, 
therefore, the unity lies in a higher sphere, in 
the feeling or in the reference to ideas. This 
is all one, for the feeling as far as it is not 
merely sensual and passive, is our sense, or 
organ for the Infinite, which forms itself into 
ideas for us. Far, therefore, from rejecting 
the law of a perfect unity in Tragedy, as un- 
necessary, J require a deeper, more intrinsic, and 
more mysterious unity than that with which most 
critics are satisfied. This unity I find in the 
tragical compositions of Shakespeare, in as 
great perfection as in those of schylus or 
Sophocles, while, on the contrary, I do not find 
it in many of those tragedies, which, neverthe- 
less are lauded as perfect by the critics of the 
dissecting school.” 

Classic Art was a continued attempt to lay 
aside common attributes, and to seize the abso- 
lutely Beautiful. Gothic Art, with more regard 
to our natural tendencies, strove to invest these 
attributes with a certain romantic interest. 
Classic Art strove to limit the personal or indi- 
vidual peculiarities of the artist, which consti- 
tuted his style. Romantic Art extends them. 
Classic Art constantly strives to attain the ori- 
ginal type of the Beautiful. Romantic, on 
the contrary, delights in regarding it disguised, 
and in conjecturing its forms from an infinite 
variety of attributes. Romantic Art dares to 
employ everything. As this world is but the 
place where we prepare and develope our 





minds for a higher and purer life, it conse- 
quently contains within itself an imperfect and 
chaotic element, from whose influence we can 
never be entirely free, so long as we are held 
by the fetters of flesh and sense. This discor- 
dant element may be subordinated among the 
harmonies of Nature and Art,—it must in fact 
exist in all earthly phenomena, since our minds 
are here incapable of comprehending a pure 
or absolute harmony. This is the stone of 
resistance—the negative absolute—the dark 
mysterious background, across which the rain- 
bow-lights of the Infinite, developed from their 
three primary states of Goodness, Beauty, and 
Truth, gleam in all their ever-varying changes. 
In Classic Art this element is not usually 
brought out, beyond the ordinary routine of 
Nature; in Romance, on the contrary, it is 
boldly and deliberately intermingled and con- 
trasted with those higher influences, that their 
brilliancy may be more amply developed, and 
the force of their governing law more fully 
tested. 

From this view of Romantic Art, the critic 
will be disposed to admit the expediency of a 
progressive philosophy, which shall rather be 
disposed to examine carefully into, and find a 
place within its sphere for any new develop- 
ment, than to reject it as inapplicable. I think 
it is Liebig who has remarked, that though an 
entire revolution should take place in the pre- 
sent system of Chemistry, it could never by 
any possibility whatever, diminish in the 
slighest degree the merit of those who have 
found and followed the present system of 
Analysis. I might remark, had all the critics, 
of late years, worked together in the endeavour 
to form a great, all-embracing system of criti- 
cism, each one content to add his quota to a 
work which minds as yet unborn should carry 
on; instead of labouring, each in solitary selfish 
isolation, endeavouring to pull down and reduce 
everything to his own narrow views,—we should 
long since have seen the world at large—the 
many—yielding to Art all the veneration and 
more than all the love which they now yield to 
her twin sister Science. Better to labour as 
the Analytical Chemists have laboured. Better 
to be a single column secure in its everlasting- 
ness, than an entire crumbling temple. 

In fact, the whole history of Philosophy pre- 
sents for the greater part the names of men, 
who have attempted rather to distinguish them- 
selves by presenting fully formed systems, than 
by really advancing the interests of humanity. 
With regard to the great problem of Philosophy 
—‘‘the bridging over of the Subjective to the 
Objective,” as it is termed, they have attempted 
rather to show their skill as bridge-builders, 
than to effect anything truly useful. We have 
witnessed the final result of all such philoso- 
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phies. We have seen successive systems—ideal 
and real, bounding onward from the earliest 
ages, gathering avalanche-like their forces in 
progression, and roaring downward into the 
abysses of Atheism and Pantheism—which are 
at the bottom one. The Empirical Philosophy, 
ended in Helvetius and d’Holbach—the Meta- 
physical in Fichte, Hegel, and Feuerbach. In 
Schelling we behold almost the first effort of a 
rational mind, to combine the two opposing 
systems, and give to each its proper station,— 
an effort which diverted itself into absurd 4 
priore, ‘‘ Nature philosophies,” and which yet 
awaits the labour and investigation of other 
and greater minds, to give it, as Cousin has 
partly done, a proper direction and application. 

And what does the world now await? Simply 
the patient and untiring exertion, not of one 
great mind, but of many—the labour, not of a 
great and self-sufficient system of philosophy, 
but of a method of bringing together all known 
truth in its different branches into a nearer 
relation. Now that we have learned from the 
history of those who have gone before, that we 
cahnot grasp the Infinite Truth and become 
Gods, we may rest contented with at least per- 
petually ascenfling in the scale of starry ex- 
istences, and aspiring to become Angels. Do 
we ask how this is to be effected? By admitting 
the existence of all Truth, whether derived 
from physical or metaphysical sources, and by 
perpetually striving to bring it into a union. 
The admission of the existence of the Good, 
Beautiful, and True, in this world, is to har- 
monize with the results of the labours of a 
Liebig and a La Place—we are continually to 
seek for analogies in the Spiritual and Material 
—in a word, we are to seek that Juste Milieu 
—a harmony of Beauty in all things, in a higher 
eclecticism, allied to Asthetics. 

From the extended views which I have taken 
of Romantic Art, the reader may reasonably 
surmise, that it is not exactly to be considered 
as the antithesis of the Classic. Many beau- 
tiful similes have, it is true, been formed to 
illustrate the difference between the two, as 
for example, ‘‘ The Classic is the Beautiful in 
Unity—the Gothic, the Beautiful in Diversity.” * 
‘‘The Romantic school has to the Classic the 
same relation which Painting has to the Plastic 
Arts, or an English park to an old-fashioned 
French garden, with its formal walks, and stiff 
artificiality.”+ ‘Grecian or plastic poetry, 
and Romantic or musical.” Yet these are 
rather illustrations of the differences existing 
between Grecian and Medizval Art, than the 
Romantic in its high, full signification. For 
the Romance of the Middle Ages was but the 
development, owing to new forms in politics, 
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religion, and manners, of new sentiments, new 
feelings, and new beauties, which had hitherto 
slumbered, unsuspected and unknown. What 
the Middle Age was to the Romanesque period, 
that was the Romanesque to the age of Pericles, 
and this latter in its turn to the Eginetic. Each 
of these eras was Romantic, when contrasted 
with that preceding it. Every observer of the 
signs of the times, must have surmised that an 
era is approaching which will differ as much 
from any period preceding it, as they differ the 
one from the other. A great Romantic Age in 
the fullest, highest sense, is undoubtedly dawn- 
ing upon us. The artists of the Middle Age 
perfected their works in almost total ignorance 
of all that the Greeks had effected. But we of 
the nineteenth century, in disinterring the 
relics of the past—in rendering ourselves and 
posterity aware of nearly all that the past has 
performed—have laid the way for a great and 
wonderful school, (if I may so term it,) of 
whose glory we have at present only the faintest 
presentiments. But the naivett—the childlike 
confiding spirit of the Middle Ages, which, de- 
rived from an earnest belief, did not preclude 
grandeur and sternness, will hardly be a cha- 
racteristic of this coming era. It is true that 
there is an attraction, a loveliness, in the 
spectacle of great works being unconsciously 
performed, of whose influence we can with diffi- 
culty divest ourselves. And with this spirit, 
so adored by Carlyle, the artists of that day 
were thoroughly imbued. It comes strangely 
upon us in the Nibelungenlied, where Chriem- 
hild and her maidens, among scenes of battle 
and splendour, of blood and destiny, the clang 
of harps and the ring of swords, sit them down 
to make up linen for the knights. It startles 
us in the burlesquerie and diablerie and drollery 
which cluster so thickly in their lordly cathe- 
drals—in the grinning gurzoyles and corbels, 
and in the toads and lizards which, on the very 
shrine itself, run in among the feet of the saints, 
causing in the mind of the careless observer a 
feeling of surprise, that they could have been 
at the same time so great and so little! But 
the ¢rve thinker in regarding this, is affected 
by the same emotion as that which he expe- 
riences in regarding the modern German paint- 
ing of the little child asleep on the breast of 
the grim old warrior. Lovely indeed was this 
spirit as expressed in the works of those old 
masters. They saw the morning red shine afar 
on the mountain tops, but the full day had not 
as yet dawned upon them. They were like 
children who had been led away into Fairy 
Land, and then restored to earth. Without 
being wise, they knew more than earthly philo- 
sophy could teach them—without being poets, 
their whole souls were filled with poesy, and 
their life was a beautiful poem. They were 
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not conscious of the Beautiful—for they had no 
conception of a world or a life without it. Yet 
all this naiveté, despite its attraction and inno- 
cence, was characteristic rather of childhood, 


or youthfulness, than a perfect self-conscious | 
The art of printing alone, which | 
gives from generation to generation a con- | 


maturity. 


tinually increasing record of the varied pas- | 


sions and follies to which men have yielded 
themselves, would of itself prevent the renewal 
of such a period. But the characteristic of the 
coming age,—the ‘earnest, yet complex and 
self-conscious age, looking diligently for light 
and aid in all directions,”’* will be that of 
Manhood, fully aware of its weaknesses and its 
power, and which comprehending its own abili- 
ties, will effect great results. It will be in- 
spired not by a belief which rests merely upon 
the capacity and inclination to be believed, but 
by a faith which has stood, to the satisfaction 
of every mind, all the tests that scepticism and 
reasoning can bring against it. 

From this view of the coming age, we may 
justly infer, that those advocates of the Ro- 
mantic in Art or Literature who imagine that 
their views can only be promoted by a literal 
reproduction of the works of the Middle Ages, 
have not fully comprehended the true principles 
of Romance. The study of Christian symbolism 
and mythology alone proves the utter impossi- 
bility of reviving Gothic Art in all its original 
form. The semi-mystics of the Oxford school, 
have indeed of late years succeeded in forming 
a weak symbolism, which in the present state 
of Art, has attracted a certain degree of atten- 
tion. But the spirit of the age knows them not 
—casts them aside, and rushes on with railroad 
speed to the completion of its mysterious des- 
tiny. Let him who has studied the meaning and 
unity of the mysterious grotesques which cluster 
upon the doors, the capitals, and fonts of Gothic 
churches, judge whether the present age can 
ever reproduce the state of feeling which origi- 
nated these exponents of a whole world of 
superstition, fantasie, and romance. The spirit 
and essence of pure Gothic, as well as of pure 
Classic Art, require as great perfection, i. e. as 
much artistic expression, in the most insignifi- 
cant detail as in the whole. Yet where is the 
architect of the present day, who can create a 
Gothic cathedral, or even a single Gothic pillar, 
which shall be perfect in its unity and symboli- 
cal relation to other parts of the building, whose 
carving shall all be confidently true to the myste- 
rious mythology of the Middle Ages, and whose 
whole expression shall be the unformulised 
Pantheism}+ which was always the true spirit 


* “Thoughts on Art.”—Mass. Quart. Review. 

+ “Cette espéce de panthéisme secrete dont le moyen 
age a toujours admis le principe, sans jamais le formuler.” 
—X. Marmier. 


| of Gothic Art? Not in England—no, not even 
in believing, dreaming, creating Germany— 
the last home of medizval Christian Art in the 
nineteenth century, does such an artist, or such 
a work of art exist. 

Yet I would not be understood as urging 
aught against the most careful preservation, 
study, and reproduction of the form under 
| which the spirit of the middle ages manifested 
itself. I would, on the contrary, have every 
| writer and artist familiar with its every parti- 
'cular, with its most hidden mysteries. We 
| should know its greatness that we may become 
| greater, we should understand its romance that 
| ours may be more romantic and more universal. 
| Let it be to us, in connexion with the relics of 
Classic Art, what the latter were to Raphael 
and Michael Angelo—not models to be servilely 
copied, but used as the partial inspiration of a 
something better still. ' 

Romance is better adapted to the present 
complex state of society than the strictly 
Classic. As in the latter the artist continually 
strove to attain a common ideal, it would con- 
sequently follow that the nearer each ap- 
proached perfection the more his own pecu- 
larities of execution would Wanish. This in 
sculpture might be intelligible and agreeable; 
but it is difficult to feel that in painting, two 
genuine artists could ever give us the same 
impression of the same landscape, though each 
should copy it as literally as he possibly could. 
Nor would, in all probability, any two observers 
be affected in precisely the same manner, in 
regarding either the copies or the original. 
This, which in the spectator is termed simply 
a difference in his manner of feeling or ob- 
serving, becomes, in the artist, when expressed 
by the pen or pencil, his peculiar style. And 
had the art of painting been cultivated among 
the ancients to as proportionably great a degree 
as it has been by the moderns, we might still 
reasonably infer that their pictures presented 
little or nothing of that agreeable variety of 
style which may be found among similar works 
in our own day. Artists, whose highest ambi- 
tion seems to have been to deceive birds with 
painted fruit, or even each other by similar 
tricks, could have had but little conception of 
those higher grades of spiritual beauty, with 
all their infinite lights and shadows. The 
ideal beauty of their statues was not trans- 
ferable to canvass, as tae paintings of the 
Frenchman David sufficiently prove. 

There is yet another form under which we 
may regard romance,—I mean as the beau- 
tifier and cheerer of life. To the assertion 
that our purest pleasures are derived from a 
contemplation of the good, beautiful, and true, 
we may safely add, that whenever we are thus 
gratified, the agreeableness is generally height- 
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ened by our romantic faculty; for there are 
undoubtedly moments when, without some 
pleasant association, the most enchanting ob- 
ject would be regarded with indifference. What 
were our pleasures if not heightened by it? 
Deceived and angered by incorrect associations, 
the professed utilitarian may rail against the 
word, but he will nevertheless be under its 
influence. Under one name or another it is a 
part of his nature, life, and soul. Drive it out 
with a pitchfork under the name of poetry, 
and it will reappear in speculations, chances, 
and excitement, under the name of business. 
Banish it as a delusion when we behold others 
under its influence, and it will speedily con- 
vince us, in our domestic hopes, loves, and 
fears, of its beautiful or terrible reality. It is 
the favourite handmaiden of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; it is the mediator between Goodness 
and Beauty, and often the sustainer and cheerer 
of wavering man in his perseverance in a sense 
of right, which is Truth. 

Romance, though allied to sentiment, has 
little or nothing in common with that which is 
generally known as sentimentalism. ‘‘ Ro- 
mantic notions” and ‘‘sentimental nonsense” 
may be very well confounded together in the 
minds of those who have been misled by the 
trashy objective literature of the old school; 
but the true thinker, the sound philosopher 
who has thoroughly comprehended the nature 
of the Romantic, will reverence it, not only as 


a powerful medium of promoting the cause of 


Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, but of giving a 
higher and more ennobling influence to the 
practical and useful. 

And what do we now await? 

An era when the work of Art, perfect in itself, 
shall at the same time suggest to the mind of 
the beholder a thousand trains of thought, 
involving the Good, the Beautiful, or the Pro- 
fitable. The first was the mission of Classic 
Art, the second that of Romantic; but when 
shall we have a school which, combining both, 
will perfect the great modern period? When 
will the Grecian and Gothic be one; when will 
Faust wed his Helen? It will be when man 
shall have comprehended the true principles 
of the Ideal, the Imaginative, and Romantic, 
and have understood that, though in themselves 
but such stuff as dreams are made of, they are 
still capable of casting a glory and a happiness 
over all our life, and of causing the most 
tangible and useful results. But why then did 
the German Romanticists fail in inducing this 
great consequence? Because they mistook the 
body for the soul, the form for the influence, 
the result for the cause! It is not by repro- 
ducing the form of the middle ages, its art, its 
peculiarities, that life can be idealized and 
made young again. We have gone too far for 





that! It is by studying the spirit in which 
that form originated, by discovering how man 
may always be active in the good and true, how 
his own power and energy, his own construct- 
iveness may be exerted while conscious of the 
Beautiful and Wonderful. In this world we 
must toil and suffer; but who has not spent 
hours, days, weeks, in a state of positive hap- 
piness, when under the influence of some pecu- 
liarly absorbing emotion, when—his soul apart 
from the world—he gave himself up to an 
elevating and absorbing love, or laboured 
industriously in some favourite pursuit. Who 
is not aware that there are certain states of 
mind in which we are insensible to all that is 
disagreeable and common-place? Who is in- 
capable of feeling that mysterious love which, 
neglecting the feature for the expression, can 
invest with a strange attraction, if not with 
beauty, the most unattractive face? And what 
is the guiding and governing principle of all 
this if not the Romantic—that influence which 
to strange associations joins the power of in- 
ducing us to add our own mental effort to its 
wonderful action; the Romantic, ‘‘ that singular 
intermixture of the wonderful and mysterious 
with the sublime and beautiful, which intro- 
duces us into an enchanted existence, and 
raises us above the bare realities of life by 
its dazzling peculiarities—a feeling to which 
antiquity was a stranger, and which the classic 
languages had no term to express.” 





SIR THOMAS MORE. 


One of the most pleasing reminiscences of 
Sir Thomas More on record, is contained in the 
following extract from a letter of Erasmus, 
who was a frequent visiter at his house. ‘‘ With 
him,” says Erasmus, ‘‘ you might imagine your- 
self in the Academy of Plato. But I should do 
injustice to his house by comparing it to the 
Academy of Plato, where numbers, and geome- 
trical figures, and sometimes moral virtues, 
were the subjects of discussion; it would be 
more just to call it a school and an exercise of 
the Christian Religion. All its inhabitants, 
male and female, applied their leisure to liberal 
studies and profitable reading, although piety 
was their first care. No wrangling, no angry 
word, was heard in it; no one was idle; every 
one did his duty with alacrity, and not without 
a temperate cheerfulness.” 

With such tastes, and such a household, we 
can well believe the Chancellor to have been 
sincere in his often-expressed wish to be re- 
lieved from the cares of state, that he might 
give himself up more entirely to his family, his 
friends, and his books. 
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THE ACE OF HEARTS, 


OR A SPINSTER’S IDEA OF GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


BY MISS M. J. B. BROWNE. 


(See Engraving.) 


‘Jest what I expected, Mary—jest what I 
always said, and you can very well remember I 
said so. When Lucy Smith married that indo- 
lent, graceless spendthrift, I told Lucy,—says 
I, ‘Lucy Smith, you are well on’t as you be, 
and you had better let well enough alone, as 
the old saying is. Besides,’ says I, and I 
could tell you jest how I looked when I said it, 
Mary—says I, ‘ Lucy, he is not good enough for 
you! Mark me,’ says I, and I lifted up my 
hands and eyes in this way, ‘he’ll turn out a 
beast, with all the slippery fol de rol he puts 
on now, for nothing in this living world, Lucy,’ 
says I, ‘but jest to trap you, and get the 
pocketing of your money!’ She was rich, you 
know, as well on’t as I was, and lived like a 
doll, till she got bejuggled to marry Timothy 
Higgins, and it has turned out jest exactly as 
I prophesied! She wouldn’t take warning by 
the misery she saw between her father and 
mother, and all her married relations, for those 
Smith families were for ever in a quarrel, like 
most all other married folks I ever knew, as 
I did Mary; and you know it wasn’t for want 
of opportunities to change my situation that I 
continued in this blessed single state, but be- 
cause I was more particular than common. I 
understand the men through and through, 
every inch of ’em. The good book itself says, 
‘ All men are liars;’ and it says too, that there 
are a great many things hard to be understood; 
I think one of the very hardest is that such a set 
of creatures as men are should ever have been 
created! If I had had any influence about it, 
you may depend upon one thing, Mary—men 
would have been missing! You say that brute 
Higgins abused poor, meek Lucy to death! 
What a life she must have led! I’m thankful 
to my stars that I never O dear, Mary.” 

Miss Prudence Dresser delivered this long 
address to her maid Mary, almost without 
taking a breath, and then she sank quite ex- 
hausted into her arm-chair, her long mouth 
still working, as a wheel, propelled by a power- 
ful force, will keep on revolving by its own ac- 
quired velocity for some time after all external 
impulses have ceased to act. 

Mary looked grave, and only replied, ‘‘ Yes 
um,” as often as she could find a chance re- 
spectfully to edge it in. She was diligently 





removing the tea-things from the table of her 
mistress, with the precision of a quarter of a 
century’s practice—she was depositing every 
article exactly in the spot where it was accus- 
tomed to stand, and, according to her usual 
habit, filling up all the intervals by retailing 
into Miss Dresser’s itching ears the gossip she 
had picked up in her afternoon visit to the 
several kitchens in the neighbourhood. Her 
placid features had slightly relaxed into an ex- 
pression bordering on incredulity at some of 
Miss Dresser’s assertions. She had lived with 
that fastidious maiden ever since she was quite 
a child, as maid of all work; and for years 
she had enjoyed the special confidence of her 
mistress, and had become quite a closet com- 
panion. This gave her the advantage of an 
intimate knowledge of Miss Prudence Dresser’s 
private history; all her “circumstances” and 
experiences were as familiar to Mary as to her- 
self, and yet she had never been privy to any re- 
jected opportunities of which her mistress might 
have availed herself to throw off her patrimonial 
cognomen for any other, or drop the title of 
‘* Miss” for the more dignified ‘‘ Madam.” 

It was, moreover, Mary’s fixed opinion that 
Miss Dresser’s anti-matrimonial prejudices were 
more theoretical than practical; indeed Mary 
thought she could distinctly recollect a very 
bitter jealousy that long existed between Lucy 
Smith and Prudence Dresser in the days of their 
youthful susceptibility and youthful folly, con- 
cerning this same Timothy Higgins. They had 
really hated each other cordially, because, ac- 
cording to the usual course of such girlish 
rivalries, each had perseveringly sought to out- 
shine the other in playing the agreeable to Mr. 
Timothy Higgins, and Prudence had appeared 
to be thoroughly disappointed, mortified, and 
defeated by the result. Lucy had a smaller 
and less beak-like nose than Prudence, and 
she was every way a far comelier “lassie” in 
the days of their budding womanhood, besides 
the trifling advantage of a little heavier purse, 
and much more patient sweetness in her heart. 
The principal things Mr. Timothy Higgins was 
reputed to care for in a wife, were first money, 
and secondly beauty of person—the former, 
with him, was said to be a most essential con- 
sideration, inasmuch as he always stood in 
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pressing need of it, and being addicted to off- 
hand and prodigal habits, it was a convenience 
he was always glad to command on any terms 
but those of personal labour. Of course Mr. 
Higgins admired pretty women,—as who does 
not ?—and the gossips said he had been heard to 
declare that he must have a beauty and an 
heiress to match with him. Some called it 
arrogance and conceit, and made up their minds 
that a very ill-looking maiden without a penny 
would match him better; but he examined 
himself in the mirror many times a day, and 
came to the unanimous conclusion that he was 
a very good-looking young gentleman—some- 
what rotund to be sure, but that could be no 
objection: Cardinal Wolsey and Sir John Fal- 
staff were so before him, and that was enough 
to bring the thing into fashion. He had 
bushy black hair, and whiskers to match; 
complexion and eyes grayish; a nose some- 
what too large to be strictly classic; but what 
of that? The value of a nose consists in its 
utility, and not so much in its beauty as is 
sometimes pretended. And then, all his move- 
ments were marked with that easy deliberation 
peculiar to men whose maturity is cramped by 
no particular calling, and who, from their 
youth up, have been independent haters of all 
sorts of books and all sorts of business. He 
was the son of plain, plodding parents, but the 
plodding disposition was no part of his inherit- 
ance; he always felt above his condition, and 
there was no way in which his ambitious ten- 
dencies could be sustained but by a profitable 
marriage. The spinsters, even in those days, 
hinted at sundry habits and appetites which 
wore an unpromising aspect in Timothy, but 
as he was an easy, jovial, pleasure-loving fellow, 
and beaux were scarce, and, moreover, it had 
been the oft-reiterated precept ringing in their 
ears from the cradle to ripe womanhood, that 
marriage is ‘‘the chief end” of woman, the 
younger ladies were disposed to great lenience 
towards those ‘little faults” which the spec- 
tacles of their more prudish seniors magnified 
into matters of serious consideration. He had 
been known to take rather more brandy than 
he could carry perpendicularly; he spent too 
much time at card-playing—it might result in 
regular gambling—who could tell ?—and then 
he was always running in debt. These allega- 
tions sounded grave in the ears of the old and 
more calculating heads, but the younger ones, 
those to whom he cared to make himself par- 
ticularly social and interesting, always found 
the readiest apologies. 

Such was Timothy Higgins twenty years ago, 
when he came to the village where Lucy Smith 
and Prudence Dresser were the principal heir- 
esses. Both were orphans, and both had their 
money in possession and at their own control. 








Timothy heartily wished he could appropriate 
both fortunes to his own uses at once, but this 
was quite out of the question; he must satisfy 
himself at least with one at a time. So, in the 
face of all Miss Dresser’s attractions, he made 
love to Lucy Smith, married her and her wealth, 
and moved away. 

The maid Mary had watched all the changes 
which had been passing over her mistress 
since. She had heard her extol the single 
state, and sigh when she read the weekly an- 
nouncement of sacrifices on the altar of Hymen, 
published in the newspaper; whether those 
sighs were awakened by compassion for the 
victims, or by the contrast of her own lonely 
circumstances, Mary did not feel at liberty to 
disclose, even if she knew; sometimes she 
shrugged up her shoulders, winked, and sur- 
mised. A thousand-and-one times had she 
gravely listened to Miss Dresser’s solemn ex- 
hortations never to be such a suicide of her 
own happiness as to wed, or even to tolerate 
the thought; as many times had she heard fhat 
lady’s eloquent animadversions on the charac- 
ter of the ‘‘sterner sex,’ though how any sex 
could be ‘‘ sterner” than Miss Dresser, she could 
not well comprehend. And one thing more 
Mary had heard, which she was too faithful a 
servant to report—except to some half-dozen of 
her most confidential friends under almost a 
Bible oath of secrecy ;—she had often heard Miss 
Dresser dreaming loud ‘0’ nights,” and it was 
quite pitiful, she said, to hear the poor thing 
‘“‘take on,” and moan, and groan—all sound 
asleep, too—she never did when she was awake 
—because she was beginning to be so old, and 
the case looked so desperate about her ever 
getting a husband! 

Now I would by no means be understood to say 
that Miss Dresser remained out of breath and 
silent so long as it has required to sketch this 
episode. O, no indeed! she very soon recovered 
the faculty of speech, and began again to ply 
Mary with questions. 

‘Then they say he ’bused poor Lucy to 
death! The demon!” said Miss Dresser. 

‘¢Q, no’m, not he,” replied Mary, with her 
low nasal voice. ‘‘ He has had two wives since 
her—I won’t say for sure if it was he that beat 
out his wife’s brains, but somebody they told 
on, did!” 

‘Jest as likely to be Timothy Higgins as 
anybody, and anybody else as he, Mary—the 
men are all pretty much alike—Timothy was a 
despot passionate man, I remember. And you 
heared that he had come into town ?”’ remarked 
Miss Dresser. 

‘¢Yes ’um,” responded Mary. 

‘¢ And what business is he on? did you hear 
’em say ?” inquired Miss Dresser, warming with 
her subject. 
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‘“‘To see his old acquaintance, and some 
guesses he wants to pick him up his fourth 
wife,” replied Mary. ‘‘They tell that he’s 
mighty forehanded—” 

‘‘Did you hear say how Mr. Higgins looks 
and appears, Mary? I don’t believe that there 
is a woman in this town wicked enough to 
marry such a wretch!” interrupted Miss 
Dresser. 

‘Wal, I couldn’t say,” returned Mary, her 
hand on the door ready to depart for kitchen 
services. ‘‘I just had a peep at him in the 
tavern door, and I should call him a good deal 
fat and lazy,—not a bit such a man, as I should 
want—” 

‘‘Nor I, nor I,” zealously responded Miss 
Dresser; ‘‘ he had better look out how he 
makes himself plenty in my house ;” and Miss 
Prudence raised her finger with a most defiant 
gesture, as her maid retired from the parlour. 

It had singularly moved Miss Dresser to hear 
of the actual bodily presence of her ‘“ old 
flame” in town. When she was alone, with a 
kind of compulsory curiosity, she rose from her 
chair and looked out of the windows several 
times, and walked about the room apparently 
very much engaged with her own thoughts, 
and very uneasy indeed. 

‘‘T always told Lucy Smith I would have 
him, and she shall see!” soliloquized Miss Pru- 
dence, as if poor Lucy’s long-closed eyes could 
still take knowledge of things temporal. ‘I 
think I look pretty much as well as ever, only 
my teeth seem to be a little gone. Heigho! 
I’m afraid I am beginning to grow old—but 
then he is growing old too—and what business 
has Timothy Higgins to think of a wife younger 
than Iam? Suppose he does tipple now and 
then—he was brought up so. I guess I'll 
break him of that, in less time than it generally 
takes. And they say he gambles too. He'd 
better look out how he gambles away any of 
my money!” and Miss Dresser’s hard counte- 
nance grew harder and more threatening. 
‘But it’s my last chance, I’m sure it is,” 
sighed Prudence audibly; ‘‘I must take him 
this time, though Lucy Smith cut me out when 
we were younger; and then I’ll cure up all his 
bad habits, and make—O, such a good, pious 
man of him! What a mercy it will be to him! 
That’s what I'll do! that’s jest what the old 
women used to call right ‘ good management’ 
in my young days.” 

Miss Dresser smiled complacently, and looked 
very much pleased with her benevolent and 
reformatory purposes. She scarcely left her 
arm-chair all the evening, so intent was her 
imagination in ‘‘ etching” pictures of new hap- 
piness that awaited her when she should have 
made Mr. Higgins over into a ‘‘ good, pious 
man,” and she had thrown off the odious so- 





briquet of ‘old maid,” which had so many 
years clung to her like her shadow—a sobri- 
quet she had been taught from her childhood 
to hold almost in religious abhorrence, as if it 
implied a crime—and wear the title and the 
dignity of a married wife. Not that the ‘rose- 
coloured emotion” was ever likely to be awak- 
ened in her sere and withered heart,—(the 
flowrets of May, born of the shower and the 
sunshine, never smile under the frost-breath 
of December)—sere with its own long-nurtured 
fretfulness, and withered, because the foliage 
and blossoming which spring under the sunny 
warmth of cheerfulness and benevolence, had 
been scorched out by the slow but perpetual 
fires of discontent, selfishness, and repining. 
Beware, dear young lady-readers, how you 
suffer such unsightly weeds to take root in 
your own breasts. Beware how you suffer the 
youthfulness of the soul to grow old and fade. 
I know years and sorrows may furrow the brow, 
and wrinkle the cheek, and silver the head, and 
palsy the limbs, but the heart may yet deck 
itself with amaranth, and wear the bloom and 
the beauty of immortal youth. 

The next day Mary laid a message before her 
mistress, communicating the intelligence that 
Mr. Higgins was passing a few daysin town, and 
would be happy to spend the evening with Miss 
Dresser, if she were not engaged, and a renewal 
of their old acquaintance would be agreeable to 
her. Miss Dresser read the note and fluttered— 
it surely was susceptible of a twofold interpre- 
tation, one merely formal and conformable to 
usage, the other embodying the very design 
which had kept her eyes waking all the pre- 
ceding night. ‘If she was not engaged,”— 
indeed she was not in any sense. “If a re- 
newal of old acquaintance would be agreeable!” 
That meant a great deal in a few words—Miss 
Dresser’s excited fancy almost contorted it into 
a direct declaration of marriage proposals— 
nothing could be more agreeable—she was 
anxious to see Mr. Higgins,—very anxious— 
and here offered just the desired opportunity ! 
Only one thing troubled Miss Prudence—for 
the honour of her zealous profession of indif- 
ference and disdain for the lordly sex, she 
must make a feint to hoodwink Mary, and get 
up some show of agreement between her 
preaching and practice. 

‘*Wal! I am beat with this, Mary,” she 
began, assuming some indignation, but allow- 
ing her excitement to rise higher and higher 
every moment. ‘‘ Really I don’t know what to 
do about it. “You don’t think it will be civil to 
forbid company’s coming to one’s house, do 
you, Mary ?—What shall I say? I guess, under 
the circumstances, you may send word for him 
to come,—it’s proper to treat one’s friends 
politely, even if they Aave some faults, Mary!” 
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‘* Yes ’um,” responded the maid, with so in- 


whether it was sincere or sinister. 

The message was accordingly despatched— 
directions were given to Mary to prepare some 
extra refreshments, as Miss Dresser was re- 
solved the laws of hospitality should not be in- 
fringed in her house—at least on this occasion ; 
and the poor lady worried about on the very 
tiptoe of excitement, lest something important 
should be neglected or forgotten. She half re- 
vived the long unpractised chassé of her danc- 
ing-school days, as she curvetted from room to 
room as briskly and nervously as a young 
maiden of sixteen, making ready for her first 
beau. She delivered homilies to Mary on the 
duty of forgiveness and forgetfulness in cases 
where temptation or misfortune had led others 
astray, and quoted with great emphasis a 
Scripture precept, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” At the same 
time Miss Dresser held serious argument with 
her conscience. She distinctly recollected all 
about Mr. Higgins’s early habits and propensi- 
ties. Times had changed since then, and was 
it likely he had changed with them? or had he 
clung to his old appetites with such pertinacity 
that nothing would prove such an irresistible 
bait to him, as a bottle of that royal old wine 
with which her father, years before the tem- 
perance era, had stored his cellar? Con- 
science expostulated stringently; but Miss 
Dresser was not accustomed to yield her point 
to conscience, or any other disputant; so she 
furnished the sideboard with wine, and per- 
suaded herself she was only conforming to the 
laws of social cheer, or at least if it was doing 
evil, it was doing it on principle,—* that good 
might come!” She would get Mr. Higgins 
fairly into her hands, and then adieu for ever 
to his long-nursed affection for strong drink— 
yes—and to all other vices and sins. Mr. Hig- 
gins was to become ‘a good, pious man,” 
under Miss Dresser’s judicious moulding and 
‘¢ good management.” 

Long before nightfall Miss Dresser was ap- 
parelled with unwonted care in her best and 
most becoming attire. Her gray hairs were 
scrupulously concealed by an ample cap, the 
cap she had long kept for state occasions alone ; 
a large bright fire sparkled and crackled on 
the hearth, imparting to the room an air of 
ease and comfort which nothing else imparts. 
Everything was in perfect order, and after 
placing her favourite arm-chair on one side for 
her expected visiter, and drawing up another 
at a proper distance on the opposite side for 
herself, Miss Dresser sat down, folded her 
hands, and tried to wait patiently till Mr. 
Higgins should announce himself. 

At length the great brass knocker on the 
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| front door sounded, and most consequentially 
definable a smirk, you could hardly decide | 


too. Miss Dresser had been listening, but it 
startled her and “flustered” her just as much 
as if she had not. The measured heavy tramp 
of a pair of unelastic old feet along the hall 
tended nothing to quiet her perturbation, and 
Miss Dresser involuntarily rose, and met her 
guest with a stately welcome at the parlour 
door. But Mr. Higgins had no taste for any- 
thing formal or stately ; he shook Miss Dresser’s 
proffered hand powerfully, and then waddled 
his corpulent figure into the room and settled 
his proportions unceremoniously into the arm- 
chair. Time and excess and the ‘rough side 
of the world” had wrought more of a change in 
Mr. Higgins than his hostess had imagined. 
The rotundity of his younger manhood had ex- 
panded into a burly habit of body, most un- 
mistakeably the result of the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of a fierce passion for stimulating 
drinks. His garments were loosely and care- 
lessly hung on him, though a little more studied 
than usual. A few coarse yellowish-gray locks 
straggled out from beneath his ‘‘ scratch,” and 
wandered in disorder over his forehead and 
temples ; his eyes were sleepy and bloodshotten, 
though they still retained the sinister and cal- 
culating twinkle which had always been their 
peculiar characteristic ; his mouth was sunken 
and toothless, save here and there an isolated 
“snag” standing up as a sort of dilapidated 
monument of what had been; his whole face 
was sensually full, betokening the supremacy 
of animal passions over the sway of mind and 
principle, and his limbs were prematurely tot- 
tering and tremulous. But his manners had 
undergone less change than his personal ap- 
pearance—they were as free and unreserved as 
ever, and he was scarcely seated before he en- 
gaged Miss Dresser in a lively and familiar 
conversation. 

‘s Well, I declare, Miss Dresser,” he said, 
grinning and leering in the maiden’s half- 
averted face, ‘‘I declare! who would a’ thought 
that twenty years odd would have done so little 
wear and tear on you! Why, you look as if 
you had been kept laid up in a drawer all this 
time! as fresh and young as any of the girls 
a’most! Give me the old maids after all, beg- 
ging pardon, ma’am!” 

Miss Dresser would have scowled at anybody 
else for the most covert insinuation that she 
was an “old maid,” but Mr. Higgins’s tactics 
were of such a wily sort, that Miss Dresser only 
felt complimented and flattered. Her weakest 
point, the subject of her youthfulness, had 
been successfully attacked; she curtsied and 
smiled, and tried modestly to stammer that 
‘“Mr. Higgins’s eyes must deceive him ; really 
she had been out of health, and suffered so 
much with the liver-ail, and——” 
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‘¢Q, no such thing, now,” contradicted Mr. 
Higgins, following up his advantage; ‘that’s 
just like it, ma’am, precisely ; tell a woman she 
is young and handsome, and she will imme- 
diately begin to ’pologize, and what not, be- 
cause she is old and ugly. That’s what has 
got up for the women such a deceitful name, 
Miss Dresser. They try to make you think they 
are insensible to their own loveliness. Now I 
should not guess you had seen either sickness 
or trouble, Miss Dresser, ma’am, nor that you 
had seen five years more than you had twenty 
years ago, when I married Lucy Smith.” 

‘¢ And poor Lucy is gone,” sighed Miss Dres- 
ser. ‘* Did she leave any——” 

‘¢Property,” Mr. Higgins thought she was 
about to say; he felt that the reply to that 
question might be a little unsatisfactory to a 
person so strictly economical as Miss Dresser 
was reputed to be, so he hastened to antici- 
pate her. 

‘‘Not a child, ma’am; I’m a poor, lonely, 
solitary man; my ‘house is left unto me deso- 
late ;’ my companions all lie in the grave, and 
I have no child or relative to solace my be- 
reavement, or share my home.” And Mr. Hig- 
gins put on the most rueful look he could com- 
mand. 

‘¢ You must have been afflicted,” replied Miss 
Dresser, sympathizingly, raising her handker- 
chief to her eyes. ‘‘Had Lucy a long sick- 
ness ?” 

‘“‘She had—O very—long and distressing,” 
solemnly returned the widower. ‘But it 
pains me to recall such scenes. Let us rather 
talk about those good old times of our first ac- 
quaintance, when the world looked brighter 
than it now does, at least to me, Miss Dresser. 
I’m a widowed, unhappy, and forlorn man, 
ma’am.” 

‘¢How tender-hearted,” thought Miss Dres- 
ser; ‘“‘cruel to open such wounds and make 
them bleed afresh ;” and the susceptible lady 
sighed again, and was silent. She had for- 
gotten all about her suspicion of the day be- 
fore, that Lucy Smith had been ‘abused to 
death.” 

But Mr. Higgins had no ‘talent for silence ;” 
his volubility very soon overtopped his melan- 
choly, and the stream of conversation became 
quite a torrent. Both the lady and the gentle- 
man were anxious to be entertaining, so both 
talked at once, sometimes on the same and 
sometimes on different themes. By and by, in 
the ardour of her hospitality, Miss Dresser trip- 
ped to the sideboard, and produced the glasses 
andthe wine. Mr. Higgins’s eyes twinkled joy- 
fully ; nothing in the world could have been 
more acceptably subsidiary to his entertain- 
ment, or so entirely promotive of Miss Dresser’s 
success. The more he drank the thirstier he 
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grew, and the lighter grew his brains, and the 
livelier his tongue; and as the quantity of wine 
diminished with a rapidity which galled Miss 
Dresser’s selfishness and frugality, in just such 
ratio his silly and stiff old gallantries multi- 
plied. 

By and by Mr. Higgins clapped his hands 
and laughed heartily. ‘‘I’ve thought of one 
thing more, Prudence,” he said, taking some 
liberties with her Christian name, as the wine 
made him feel more and more sociable and 
familiar; ‘‘ we used to amuse our evenings now 
and then with a game of cards, you know—that 
was the fashion in those days; I dare say you 
haven’t forgotten how to win, eh, Prudence? 
Women don’t forget that, they don’t! Suppose 
we try a hand at ‘ High-low-Jack ?’” 

‘¢Land’s sake, Mr. Higgins!” ejaculated the 
spinster, ‘‘I haven’t done such a thing these 
twenty years; it’s against my principles!” 

‘¢ Never mind for once—this is a joyful even- 
ing of reunion after a long voyage through 
storms and breakers,” replied Mr. Higgins, 
waxing eloquent; ‘‘this is what I ‘call casting 
anchor in a blessed port, Miss Dresser. You 
know what the Scriptures say about making 
merry on joyful occasions. Come—come—where 
is the pack?” and Mr. Higgins patted Miss 
Dresser coaxingly. The argument was irre- 
sistible, and Scripture-drawn. Prudence pro- 
duced from the bottom of her table-drawer a 
pack of cards, which had been torpid certainly 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Higgins shuffled 
and turned up a card. 

‘¢ Hearts is trumps! I thought so!” chuckled 
Mr. Higgins, winking at his hostess. 

‘¢ You'll beat me all to nothing, Mr. Higgins ; 
I’ve forgotten how to play !” said Miss Dresser. 
‘I’m all flustered to death—’m—” 

‘¢ You are first rate, Miss Prudence,” replied 
Mr. Higgins, as his superior skill and practice 
swept off trick after trick to his own side of the 
table. ‘‘ But we are ’most through the game,” 
he continued, looking full into Miss Dresser’s 
face with his most overwhelming smile, as he 
laid down the ‘ace of hearts.’ ‘‘ There, now, 
what say to that ?” 

At that all-absorbing moment Mary entered 
the parlour to remove the refreshments. The 

old lovers were looking at each other too in- 
tently to observe her. 

‘*Wine and cards! Wal! wal!” muttered 
Mary, lifting up both hands in unfeigned asto- 
nishment, and retreating. ‘‘I’ll never believe 
in preaching any more, that I won’t—if that is 
what mistréss calls ‘good management,’ I’d 
like to live to see what ‘dad management’ 
means!” and Mary shut and bolted all the 
kitchen doors, and sat down close in the chim- 
ney corner. 








But the love scene went on over the card- 
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table. Miss Dresser’s eyes were opened—she 
saw that instead of a game of ‘‘ High-low-Jack,”’ 
it was a game of courtship, and she thought it 
was an admirably delicate way to do it too. 
But now she began to coquette a little, and 
pretended not to understand. 

‘*Q, you cheat!” said Miss Dresser, holding 
up her card and looking archly at Mr. Higgins; 
‘¢ you knew I had nothing to take it with—” 

‘*T knew you had, dear Prudy, I have long 
known it—lay down your ‘ Queen of Diamonds,’ 
that is all I want—all—your blessed lovely 





self—you are my Queen of Diamonds, and 
Queen of Hearts! come, shall I call you mine ? 
Don’t undo me by refusing.” 

A few smirks and wintry old love glances, 
warmed with wine, crossed each other from 
side to side of the table—Miss Dresser surren- 
dered, and the next thing was a grip of those 
old hands, and a drawing up of chairs, and just 
such a sequel as might be expected,—an ‘ en- 
gagement,” and arrangements for an early 
wedding ! 

(To be continued.) 





ALONE.* 


BY FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


ONCE more alone—and desolate now for ever, 

In truth, the heart whose home was once in thine: 
Once more alone on Life’s terrific river, 

All human help exulting I resign. 


Alone I brave the tempest and the terror, 
Alone I guide my being’s fragile bark, 

And bless the Past with all its grief and error, 
Since heaven still bends above my pathway dark. 


At last, I taste the joy of self-reliance; 

At last I reverence, calmly, my own soul; 
At last, I glory in serene defiance 

Of all the wrong that would my fate control 


Elastic bounds above the waves of sorrow 

The bark, wo’s lightest breath could once o’erwhelm; 
It turns triumphant to the radiant morrow— 

Faith at the mast and Courage at the helm. 


Away! away! its pure sail softly swelling 





With the glad gale, that springs to speed its flight, 


The beauteous sunset of the Past foretelling 
How rich shall be the Future’s morning light. 


Too long it trusted Love, the treacherous pilot, 

Who, lingering, lured it toward the whirlpool wild, 
And, idly moored to many a flowery islet, 

Forgot the glorious shore afar that smiled. 


But now untrammelled, buoyant as a bird, 
Without one coward fear, one poor regret, 

By heaven’s melodious breath to rapture stirred, 
It springs, inspired, with all its white sails set. 


And rosy bowers may woo it from its duty, 
Where Joy supine sits weaving garlands frail, 
And other barks, freighted with love and beauty, 

May tempt, but it glides onward with the gale. 


True to its destined port, through storm and shine, 
Though sails be rent and waves in fury rise, 

Its beacon light a burning hope divine, 
For ever bright, though tempests sweep the skies! 


* See “Brissot,” by Madame Raybaud. 





SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


Beavty floats round us as a spirit fair! 
But, save to minds wherein its light doth dwell, 
Like to all spirits, is invisible: 

Eternal truth shines glorious everywhere; 
Yet who its lineaments divine can tell, 

Save such as truth in their own bosoms bear? 
Music’s sweet tones throughout all nature swell, 





But ears that hear them tuned to music are. 
The holy Godhead omnipresent is! 
Yet unanointed eyes can never see 
The central soul that moves a world like this, 
Nor the bright Sun of heaven’s perpetual bliss; 
Such as behold God’s face all pure must be— 
Types of his own celestial purity. 
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SAINT AMELIA PRESENTING AN OFFERING OF FLOWERS. 


THE engraving given above represents one 
of the canonized saints of ‘‘ Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art.” It is taken from a painting by Paul 
Delaroche, which was executed in 1834, and 
was intended as a model for the great window 
of the chapel at the Chateau d’Eu. It expresses 
a sentiment which appeals at once to the heart 
of every one whose moral or religious sensi- 
bilities are at all cultivated. 

Of the author of this painting the London 
Art-Journal speaks in terms of very high com- 
mendation. In the opinion of that Periodical, 
no modern historical painter has achieved a 
wider or more deserving popularity, arising 
not less from his high attainments as an artist 
than from his choice of subjects, which gene- 
rally have been selected from some well-known 
passages of history to which all men lay a 
prescriptive claim on the score of knowledge. 





Yet this remark must not seem to imply that 
his best energies have been employed upon 
positive facts. On the contrary, the walls of 
the Amphitheatre in Paris bear noble testimony 
to his great talent in dealing with allegory and 
fiction. There is, too, an originality of con- 
ception and a profundity of thought to be found 
in his pictures which stamp them of no peculiar 
school, and least of all with the French school. 
In this respect, according to the same authority, 
he presents a contrast to his countryman, 
Horace Vernet, whose pictures all bear indu- 
bitable marks of the land of their nativity. 
If the latter has painted the poetry and the 
chivalry of great actions, so has the former 
delineated their morale and their philosophy; 
Vernet appealing to the excited feelings of the 
moment, Delaroche fixing our thoughts, and 
offering us food for meditation. 
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BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS. 


FLORIST’S FLOWERS. 


WHEREVER beauty exists, whether in nature’s 
domain, or in the cabinets of art, it is recog- 
nised in two varieties. One of these is seen 
and appreciated by all. It excites pleasure in 
the breast of the most ignorant and unprac- 
tised, as well as in that of the cultivated and 
instructed. The facility of enjoying it is inhe- 
rent in man’s nature; it is a direct benefaction 
from the Creator. The other, though of a 
higher order, is not so easily perceived as the 
first, being, as it were, hidden within it. In 
order to find it we must seek for it. We do not 
recognise it by intuition, but by reflection. It 
gratifies not our instinct, but our reason. 
We do not receive, we must acquire, the power 
of enjoying it, which is the second talent to 
be gained by the faithful servant who uses ac- 
tively the one with which his master has en- 
dowed him. In the department of art, how 
few, compared with the mass of observers, are 
those who can perceive the finer and more deli- 
cate beauties of a master-piece of painting or 
statuary. The million will gaze a moment 
with pleasure, and pronounce it beautiful ; ten, 
perhaps, will linger for hours, experiencing a 
succession of the most refined and delightful 
emotions, as one by one the half-hidden trea- 
sures of grace and beauty are opened to their 
mental view. The same takes place in the de- 
partment of nature. Beauty and enjoyment 
are presented to all, but only those of culti- 
vated taste, can discern the one in its per- 
fection, or receive the other in its intensity. 
All can admire the bright and gorgeous hues of 
vegetable blossoms, a few only can appreciate 
their softness of shading, their gracefulness of 
form, or their delicacy of texture. 

The truth of these observations will be strik- 
ingly apparent to any one who has noticed the 
difference in the interest manifested by a com- 
mon observer on the one hand, and a connois- 
seur, on the other, when contemplating a dis- 
play of well-trained florist’s flowers. The for- 
mer satisfies himself at a glance; he thinks the 
flowers‘beautiful ; he is pleased, but his plea- 
sure is momentary, and his admiration unin- 
telligent. He sees only beauty in her first 
form, in her coarser dress. Far different are 
the feelings of the latter. The pleasure with 





him warms into delight. He knows, too, both 
why he admires and what he admires. He 
can see and enjoy a hundred beauties where 
his companion sees but one. Every well-form- 
ed petal, every perfect edge, every graceful 
fold, every well-defined line, arrests and re- 
wards his attention. While in the mind of the 
one there remains a general impression of 
beauty, the other retains in his that of many 
particulars. The one may remember that he has 
seen a beautiful tulip ;—and thatis all. In the 
mental eye of the other there remains the image 
of a tulip, beautiful in numerous particulars. It 
has a stem erect and elastic, rising so as to show 
the flower to the best advantage. The cup of the 
flower is symmetrically proportional to the 
stalk, so as to appear neither too light nor too 
heavy. The six petals of which it is composed 
run out from the centre a little horizontally, 
and then turn upward, forming an almost per- 
fect cup, round at the bottom, and spreading 
a little toward the top. The three outer petals 
are rather larger than the three inner ones, and 
broader at the base, thus giving stability to 
the cup. ll the petals have their edges per- 
fectly entire, and have therefore none of the 
ragged appearance so incongruous in a cup, 
which toothed or serrated edges would give. 
The top of each petal is broad and gracefully 
rounded. The ground colour at the bottom of 
the cup is clear, white (or yellow), bright, wax- 
like, and translucent. Every petal has various 
regular, rich-coloured stripes, bold and dis- 
tinct on the margin, terminating in fine divari- 
cating points, elegantly feathered or pencilled.* 
Certainly this man sees beauties of which the 
other has no conception. 

Florist’s flowers are those which, by the arti- 
fices of cultivators, have been"much changed 
from their primitive state, being improved in 
size, shape, colour, or other property or pro- 
perties. A comparison of the flowers repre- 
sented in figure 1, with those of the same kinds of 
plants in a wild, or partly wild state, will give an 
idea of the extent of the change sought, and in 
some instances nearly attained, in several of the 
most prominent florist’s flowers. Until within 
a few years, the only plants which were recog- 





* The properties of a fine tulip here given are those 
sanctioned and adopted as criterions by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 
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nised as florist’s flowers, were the Hyacinth, 
the Polyanthus, the Tulip, the Carnation, the 
Pink, the Ranunculus, and the Auricula, but 
such improvements have since been made in 
the Rose, the Dahlia, the Pansy, the Geranium, 
and many others, that they have been ele- 
vated to the same rank. Any plant may as- 
pire to the same distinction, which may be 
raised from seed and propagated by cuttings, 
layerings, &c. The raising seed is necessary 
for the production of new varieties, and the 
propagation by cuttings, &c., is necessary for 
the perpetuation cf desirable varieties when 
obtained ; it being a well-known fact, that 
though seeds produce after their own species, 
there is frequently a great diversity in the 
minor characteristics of each individual, and 
that it is only by the vegetation of an actual 
part of the individual, a root, a runner, a slip, 
& graft, or a bud, that these can be preserved. 

The following process, which is somewhat like 
that by which the improvement of these flowers 
is effected, will convey some idea of the patience 
and labour required. The operator first deter- 
mines what it is that he wishes to produce. In 
the case of the rose, for instance, we will sup- 
pose he starts with the common wild rose, 
which bears an insignificant single flower, 
composed of six frail petals. He wishes to 
obtain a double rose, with thick firm petals. 
He raises from the seed of the wild rose, per- 
haps, five hundred plants. By proper cultiva- 
tion, he keeps these in the condition which 
experience has taught him is most favourable 
for the production of flowers, and especially of 











extra petals. When they bloom, he finds he is 
fortunate; he rejoices over one which has one 
or two of its stamens expanded into petals, 
making the number seven or eight instead of 
six; that is something gained. This individual 
has more of a tendency to become double than 
the others, but its petals are, perhaps, even 
less firm than the parent plant. He discovers, 
however, another plant in the lot, which, 
though bearing but six petals, has them thicker 
and firmer than the others. These two 
plants are then to be preserved, and the four 
hundred and ninety-eight to be destroyed. 
From the seed of these two standards, he raises 
another five hundred, and obtains perhaps 
one, in which both the substance and number of 
the petals are improved. This now becomes his 
standard plant from which to make new trials. 
He thus proceeds year after year, keeping the 
plant which approaches most nearly to what he 
desires, and carefully destroying the others, 
until finally he obtains his double rose with 
firm petals. I have mentioned at random, five 
hundred plants from which to obtain one; it 
must not be supposed that there is a certainty 
of obtaining improvement even in that number. 
In some cases thousands may be raised without 
obtaining one a step in advance of its progeni- 
tor. After the desired double rose has been 
produced, it must then be perpetuated by slips, 
&c. As another instance of improvement, the 
Pansy may be mentioned. This flower had 
originally five narrow, irregular, lanceolate 
petals, leaving deep spaces or clefts between 
them, and generally curled at the edges. By 
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repeated saving and sowing the seeds of those can be afforded. Very many plants which 
which had the most rounded and broadest | cannot bear the least freezing may be safely 
petals, tt has become nearly flat, and its out- |kept all winter in a torpid state in a dark 
line an almost complete circle. The Dahlia, | cellar, provided it be not too damp. In the 
too, from an insignificant single flower, with | spring, after any decayed branches or roots 
one ray of irregular, ragged petals, around a | have been pruned away, they may be set out, 
large disk as ugly as that of a sunflower, has | and will bloom even better than those which 
been transformed into a perfect hemisphere of | have been treated more tenderly. But there 
beauty, without any disk at all. Improvements | are many shrubs and other plants growing in 
equally great have been effected in the Carna- | the open garden or lawn which, though suffi- 
tion, the Piccotee, the Tulip, the Hyacinth, and | ciently hardy as sometimes to withstand all 





many others. 
One great impediment, and indeed the chief 


impediment, to the continued improvement of | 


florist’s flowers, is their great tendency to re- 
turn to their original simple state. If among 
scores of the improved plant, a single plant of 
the original and simple kind be allowed to grow 
and seed, so far from there being any chance 
of improvement, there will not probably be one 
out of thousands of the seedlings as good as 
the parent plants from which the seed was 
saved. It is for this reason that florist’s flow- 
ers, whose earliest improvement is due to the 
English peasant and labourer, continue to be 
emphatically ‘‘poor man’s plants.” The nur- 
seryman or large cultivator is seldom, if ever, 
able to produce new improved varieties, how- 
ever successful he may be in the growing esta- 
blished kinds, because in his large collections 
there will, notwithstanding the greatest care, 
be some inferior individuals to stimulate the 
tendency to retrograde ; whereas, the possessor 
of a few only, may have them all of the choicest 
character. In consequence of these facts, 
the English cultivators upon a large scale de- 


pend, I am told, almost altogether upon the | 


small growers for improvements and new varie- 
ties. It is, perhaps, from the same cause, that 
so few improvements are made in them in this 
country, where the business gardeners are al- 
most the only ones who attend to their cultiva- 
tion, whereas in England, even among the hum- 
blest classes, a stock of Carnations, Auriculas, 
&ec., and the art of successfully cultivating 
them, often descend as heirlooms from genera- 
tion to generation, the son carrying on improve- 
ments commenced by the father. 


PROTECTION FOR PLANTS. 


As winter approaches, it behoves the culti- 
vator of half hardy and tender plants to provide 
protection for them during the prevalence of 
the cold weather. Home-florists often lose 
their most prized and favourite plants by want 
of a little knowledge as to how the protection 


| the attacks of our winter blasts, are at other 
| times destroyed by them. Among these may 
be recorded many of the ever-blooming roses. 
The most common method of protecting these 
and other plants which remain out during 
winter is tying them upinstraw. This answers 
a very good purpose when it is properly done, 
but in many instances, I had nearly said in 
most instances, it is improperly done, and kills 
the plants instead of preserving them. The 
| fault lies generally in making the covering too 
thick, in which case mould and damp will 
injure the plant more certainly and more rapidly 
than cold would have done, if it had been 
‘uncovered. In the latitude of Philadelphia, 
'about a half or three quarters of an inch is 
thick enough. We should bear in mind that it 
‘is not the actual cold so much as other causes 
which makes protection necessary. In the 

‘¢Calendar” for October I noticed the action of 
'the Wardian case in preserving exceedingly 
_ tender plants through great variations of tem- 
| perature, and the reason for its efficacy, the 
| stillness which it preserves in the air surround- 
|ing the plants. Now the beneficial effects of 
coverings for plants are results of the same 
principle less perfectly developed. The cover- 
ings keep off the strong winds, and consequently 
preserve the air in contact with the plant in a 
state of comparative stillness. Straw coverings 
are put on by commencing at the bottom, the 
straw being set upright around the plant, and 
secured by being tied with twine. If one length 
of the straw does not reach to the top of the 
plant, a second length is affixed overlapping 
the first, after the manner of the straw of a 
thatch, so as to turn the rain. For plants still 
more liable to be affected by the cold and wet, 
a covering of garden matting or other woven 
material, so arranged as not to come in imme- 
diate contact with the plant, will prove effectual 
in many cases where the straw would fail. 
Before this latter covering can be properly 
applied, the branches should be tied as close 
to the main stem as may be without injuring 
them. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Figure 1.—Robe of blue silk, skirt trimmed 
with ruches; low body, with drapery from the 
shoulder to the seam in front; short open 
sleeves, trimmed with a narrow ruche. 

Ficure 2.—Robe of gray taffetas, trimmed 
in the front of the skirt with a double revers ; 
plain high body; half long sleeves, trimmed 
with three rows of pinked silk, to match the 
revers on skirt ; long embroidered muslin sleeves, 
trimmed with two rows of lace; puritan fichu 
of lace, closed with buttons; coiffure of lace 
fastened on either side of the head with a 
rose. 

Fiaure 3.—Pink silk dress; plain skirt; low 
body, with a point; short sleeves, trimmed 





with four rows of lace, descending half-way 
down the arm; pelerine of lace, gathered on 
the shoulders, and trimmed all round with two 
rows of lace; a small cap, formed with a round 
of lace falling over tufts of pink taffetas riband ; 
long brides of pinked taffetas. 

Ficure 4.—Barége dress of blue and white 
stripes ; skirt trimmed with flounces ; low body, 
and short sleeves; a high body of embroidered 
muslin, plain on the shoulders and drawn at 
the waist, closed in front with a row of buttons, 
trimmed with 4 jabot of embroidered muslin, 
and with a long garniture, also embroidered, 
encircling the waist; half long sleeves, loose 
at the bottom, and trimmed with an embroidered 
frill, headed with a plaited blue riband; long 


blue sash; small cap, plain on the front of the 
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Fia. 5. 

head, trimmed with three rows of lace behind, 
fastened at the sides with bows of blue riband. 

Figure 5.—Toilette de ville. Robe of green 
and white glacé taffetas, the skirt trimmed with 
three deep pinked flounces, covered with a 
flounce of black lace, headed with a bouillonné 
of taffetas; high open body, trimmed with two 
revers, also covered with lace; half long sleeves, 


with two frills of taffetas and lace; white | 


bouffantes under-sleeves; pink crape bonnet, 


trimmed with narrow biases placed all round | 


the front, with a point of lace falling over the 
crown, and fastened at each ear with a bouquet 
of roses. 


Figure 6.—Redingote of gray silk, the front 





Fia. 6. 


| of the skirt trimmed with four narrow pinked 
frills, falling one over the other; high body; 
‘plain sleeves, with cuffs trimmed with two 
narrow pinked garnitures; pardessus of blue 
taffetas, fitting close at the waist, closed in 
front to the waist with a row of buttons; skirt 
rather full, descending half way down the skirt, 
| and slightly sloped over the hips, trimmed all 
round with deep fringes, surmounted with three 
rows of narrow velvet, which run up the front 
to the shoulder seam; loose sleeves, forming a 
long point, gathered on the top of the arm, and 
fastened with narrow velvets; bonnet of rice 
straw, trimmed with bouillonnés inside: a long 
feather is placed on the side. . 














TRE RETUGRR, 


OR 
SEHNSUCHT NACH DEM FRUHLINGE. 
A CELEBRATED GERMAN AIR. 


Moderato. 


The gale of dawn was breath - ing A-cross the fo - rest 
Komm lie - ber May, und ma - che Die Biiu-me_ wie - der 
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The snow - y mist was wreath ing A - mid the val - leys 
Und lass mir an dem Ba - che Die klei-nen Veil - chen 





Up - on a tower as - cend - ing A_ gen - tle maid -en 
Wie mocht’ ich doch s0 ger - ne Ein Veil - chen wie - der 
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SECOND VERSE. 


In glades where sunbeams gliding, 
Shed gleams of sparkling day, 

She sees her lover riding 
Before the hunter gay. 

*Tis noon, and silence hovers 
Beneath the glowing sky, 

Hark! hark! from leafy covers 
She hails his beagles cry. 


THIRD VERSE. 

The evening shades are streaming 
Afar o’er lake and plain, 

Her dark blue eyes are beaming, 
He comes, he comes again. 

She hears the bugle sounding, 
The clanging drawbridge falls, 

Her heart with joy is bounding 
Amid her father’s halls. 


z 





ZWEYTEN VERS. 
Zwar winter-tage haben 
Wohl auch der freuden viel, 
Man kann im schnee eins traben 
Und treibt manch abend-spiel, 
Baut hiiuserchen yon karten, 
Spielt blindekuh und pfand 
Auch giebts wohl schlitten-fahrten 
Aufs liebe freie land. 


DRITTEN VERS. 
Doch wenn die véglein singen 
Und wir dann froh und flink 
Auf griinen rasen springen, 
Das ist ein ander ding! 
Jetzt muss mein stecken-pferdchen 
Dort in dem winkel stehn, 
Denn draussen in dem girtchen 
Kann man vor koth nicht gehn. 
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Books. 


Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome; being notes of 
conversations held with certain Jesuits on the subject of 
religion, in the city of Rome. By the Rey. M. Hobart 
Seymour, M.A. Harpers. 237 pp. 8vo.—Mr. Seymour, a 
clergyman of the English Church, visited the Eternal 
City, partly to indulge a cultivated taste by an inspection | 
of the miracles of art there found, partly also, and chiefly, | 
to study the true genius of the Church of Rome. He 
reasonably concluded that authentic information of the 
Roman Church could nowhere be so well obtained as at 
Rome itself. 

Two sources Of information presented themselves. One 
was personal observation. He therefore carefully attended 
all the various services of the church; was a watchful 
observer at every procession; attended every exhibition 
of relics; was at every church on all unusual ceremonials; 
attended every place at which the Pope or the cardinals 
were expected; took his place at every ordination, at 
every funeral of cardinals or bishops, at every reception 
into a nunnery, at the celebration of every festiva —in 
short, at everything that could give opportunity for judging 
of the true character of the system, as exhibited in its out- 
ward manifestation of services, ceremonials, and festivals. 
The results of the observations thus made have been 
published in a volume entitled “A Pilgrimage to Rome.” 

The second source of information was quite peculiar. 
His constant and respectful attendance upon these cere- 
monies, in connexion with the fact that several clergymen 
of the English establishment have recently, under similar 
circumstances, gone over to the Roman Church, very 
naturally attracted the attention of the papal officials. 
The impression was produced that he was an Anglican 
clergyman, dissatisfied with his present ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, and prepared to enter upon others, but waiting for 
a little encouragement and instruction before taking the 
final step. Information to this effect was conveyed to the 
Father-General of the Jesuits, who deputed successive 
members of the Society to wait upon him, and give him 
any information he might desire in regard to the doctrines | 
of the Church. He was introduced also to the professors 
of the Collegio Romano. With these gentlemen he held 
from day to day a series of friendly conferences on the 
points at issue between Protestants and Catholics. After 
each conference, and while the conversation was fresh in 
his mind, he committed it to writing. The notes of these 
conversations form the basis: f the present volume, “ Morn- 
ings among the Jesuits at Rome.” 

We have thus given a brief history of the book as the 
best way of describing its character. We can only add, 
we have read it with profound interest. It gives quite 
a new phase to a subject which seemed incapable of 
novelty. It is not exactly a controversial work, though 
on a controverted subject. In the composition of it the 
author never loses sight of that urbanity which is becoming 
his character as a gentleman and a christian minister, 
and where he argues at all, seems to follow the rule of 
the venerable Dr. Miller of Princeton, viz., “to use soft 
words and hard arguments.” In the main, however, he 
does not argue, his object being not to prove or disprove, 
but to elicit facts, to ascertain the exact doctrines of the 
Roman Church as expounded at Rome to its disciples by 
its highest accredited instructors. 


The Penance of Roland, and other Poems.—By Henry 
B. Hirst. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. Mr. Hirst 
has availed himself of a striking provision of the old feudal 
law—quite new except to professional readers—as the 
basis of a romantic legend. This legend, of itself suffi- 
ciently attractive, has been rendered more so by the graces 











it has received in passing through the crucible of a poetical 


imagination. The poem is artistic in its execution, as 
Mr. Hirst’s poems always are, and will certainly add to 
the author’s reputation. 

Midshipman Easy, Jacob Faithful, The Pacha of Many 
Tales, Japhet in Search of a Father, Peter Simple, and The 
Phantom Ship.—By Captain Marryat. These volumes form 
a part of Peterson’s uniform cheap edition of the works 
of this popular novelist. The price for each novel, com- 
plete in one volume, is 25 cents. 

The Parricide—By George W. M. Reynolds, author of 
“ Life in Paris,” “Life in London,” “The Reformed High- 
wayman,” &c, Illustrated with twenty-two engravings. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. This book se#ms to be a 
bad imitation of the worst features of the (hgene Sue 
school. 


Chambers’s Information for the People.—Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson. Parts V. and VI. of this exceHgnt work 
| have been received. We recommend it cordially to all 
who want a useful, instructive, and cheap work. 

David Copperfield—By Dickens. No. IV. of Lea & 
Blanchard’s edition received. 

Feats on the Fiord.—By Harriet Martineau. 
Littell & Co. Miss Martineau, in this beautifu 
Norwegian life, seems about to rival Miss Breme 
own chosen ground. 


Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works.—We noticed in Maas 
number the announcement of a new and important ed#tion 
of Shakespeare, by Phillips & Sampson of Boston, fo be 
issued in semi-monthly numbers, at 25 cents each,%each 
number containing one play complete, with a fine steel en- 
graving of its leading female character. The first number, 
containing “The Tempest,” has been since received, and 
fully sustains the promises of the publishers. The work, 
if continued in the same style, will make the most desirable 
American edition in the market. 

Love in High Life.—A story of the “Upper Ten.” By 
T. 8. Arthur. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Price 25 
cents. In this volume Mr. Arthur, with even more than 
his usual felicity of manner, has portrayed the evils of 







| matrimonial diplomacy as at present practised among 


people of wealth and fashion. 


The History of Pendennis.—Part I1. of this new work, 
by the author of “ Vanity Fair,” has been received from 
the publishers, the Harpers. Pendennis thus far is a 
great improvement upon Mr. Thackeray’s previous works. 
The author is rapidly gaining upon Dickens as a novelist, 
and for keen satire is perhaps already his superior. The 
work is printed in handsome style. 

Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed.-—By the author 
of the “Jail Chaplain.” Harper & Brothers. 276 pp. 
12mo. This is a collection of brief narratives of trials for 
crime, with a view not to pamper a vitiated taste for such 
details, but to show that the “Avenger of Blood” sooner 
or later always overtakes the perpetrator of murderous 
atrocities—that sin will surely find the sinner out. The 
narratives are well told, and the moral pointed with much 
effect. 

Typee, a Peep at Polynesian Life, during a Four Months’ 
Residence in a Valley of the Marquesas.—By Herman 
Melville. Harper & Brothers. The popularity of this, 
Mr. Melville’s first book, has led to a new edition, with 
valuable revisions. Among the improvements is the omis- 
sion of certain parts relating to Tahiti and the Sandwich 
Islands, which in their original form gave much discon- 
tent, without being at all necessary to the completeness 
of the narrative. Mr. Melville certainly must have @ 
knack of getting up an adventure, as well as of telling it. 
His book is indeed one of the choicest collections of adven- 
tures extant. 
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F DEATHBED OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. 
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| THE DESIGN OF THE ABOVE CUT IS TO SHOW THE COMPOSITION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 


| Sartain’s Splendid Engraving from Claxton’s Great Painting. 
Published by Grappina & Hiaarns, Methodist Book Store, No. 40 North Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia; and for sale by the Methodist Book Concern, No. 200 Mulberry Street, New 
York, and by their Agents throughout the United States. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVING. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS ARE NOW PUBLISHING AN 


ELEGANT ENGRAVING 


OF THE 


i DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. 


ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 


BY JOHN SARTAIN ESQ. 


* AFTER THE CELEBRATED PAINTING OF MARSHALL CLAXTON. 
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Among the many good men who have spent their lives in the service of their Divine Master, 
few ever exerted a greater influence for good than did Joun Westey. With high powers of 
intellect he united a gentleness of disposition which enabled him, at the same time that he 
touched the tender chords of the human heart, to convince the understanding of the truth and 
importance of the holy precepts of the Gospel which he promulgated. And when we take into 
consideration that his manifold labours of usefulness extended to a period of more than half a 
century—that during the whole of this long period an unerring course of rectitude was mani- 
fested in his walk and conversation—we cease to wonder at the very high degree of estimation 
with which his memory is cherished, not only by the members of the denomination, to the 
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upbuilding of which his untiring energy and exemplary piety so much contributed, but by the 
truly pious of every sect. 

The death of Wesley was perfectly consonant with the even rectitude of his protracted life, 
and adds another to the many proofs that the ‘‘ end of the good man is peace.” The closing 
scene of the life of this venerable man is the one Mr. Claxton has so happily chosen as the 
subject of his beautiful painting—a faithful copy of which, engraved in an elegant manner, we 
have thought would be a memento which thousands would wish to have framed and hung up in 
the parlour. In order to enable such as desire to do this to gratify their desires, Mr. Sartain, 
who stands at the head of his profession in the United States, has been engaged to engrave this 
elegant picture in his best style, and, relying upon an extensive patronage, the price has been 
put so low that none who desire it need be without it. The Engraving is of a lurge size, suitable 
for framing, and will be printed on the best quality of heavy plate paper, in a very superior 
manner, each impression presenting all the beauties of a first class proof, and will be furnished at 


THE FOLLOWING UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


1 Copy, : : e $2 50 7 Copies, . . $12 00 
8 Copies, . ° ° 6 00 13 os ; ‘ 20 00 


20 COPIES FOR THIRTY DOLLARS! 


So that members of congregations and others, by uniting together and forming clubs, can 
obtain this most impressive picture at 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A COPY!!! 


Surrounding the bed of the dying patriarch are nineteen figures, representing the following 
persons, (of many of whom accurate portraits are given, from originals of great rarity.) 


Rev. Pearp DICKINSON. - Rev. ALEXANDER’ MATHER. ' 
Rey. Joseru BRADFORD. Rosert C. BRACKENBURY. 
Mrs. CHARLES WESLEY. Rev. JoHn BROADBENT. 
Miss Saran WESLEY. Rev. Tuomas BROADBENT. 
Rey. THomaAs RANKiN. Rev. GeorGgE WHITEFIELD. 
Mrs. Estuer ANN Rogers. Rev. JoNATHAN EpMoNsoN. 
Miss Rireute, afterwards Mrs. Mortimer. Joun Horton, Esq., one of the Executors 
Rev. JAMEs Rogers. of Mr. Westey’s Will. 
Master James Rogers, a child seven years Dr. Joun Wurreneap, Mr. WesLey’s Phy- 
of age, the only person now living who sician and Biographer. 
was then present. A Medical Assistant to Dr. WuireHeap. 
Rev. JAMES CREIGHTON. 


Bag Agents, for the sale of this fine work of art are wanted in every part of the United 

States. For further particulars, address 
GLADDING & HIGGINS, Publishers, 
Methodist Book Store, No. 40 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

ga@s~ This Elegant Engraving will be furnished, wholesale and retail, by the Methodist Book 
Establishment, 200 Mulberry St., New York, and by their Agents throughout the United States. 

nas The purchasers of this Engraving will please bear_in mind that this Plate has been 
engraved by Mr. Sartain expressly for this edition, and that the impressions will, therefore, be 
all of the first order, and not such as are taken from secondhand English Plates. 

yee... Newspapers publishing the above advertisement, will be entitled to a copy of the Print, 
by sending a marked number of their paper to the publishers. 


J. & J. L. GIHON, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


No. 98 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, JUVENILE BOOKS, ETC. 


Which they offer at very low prices to Booksellers, Country Merchants, Travelling Agents, 
Pedlers, News Agents, and dealers generally. 





$1000 A-YEAR! 


The above sum can easily be made by any man of good address, with a small capital of $25 
to $50, who will canvass for and sell the very valuable and popular Books published by the 
subscribers, 

_AGENTS ARE WANTED in every county throughout the United States, to whom the most 
liberal inducements will be offered. The publications are the best in the country, and com- 
mand ready sales. For further particulars, address, (postage paid,) 
. W. A. LEARY & Co., 
No. 188:North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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Now is the time to Subscribe!!! 





LIPPARD’S NEWSPAPER. 


THE QUAKER €ITY: 


A SATURDAY NEWSPAPER, 


EDITED BY GEORGE LIPPARD 


futhor of “Washington and his Generals, or Legends of the Revolution;” “ The 
Quaker City ;” “ Paul Ardenheim,” ete. 








Terms, $2.00 per year, invariably im advance. 
New Volume commencing January, 1860. 
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After en existence of nearly one year, Lippard’s Paper, presents itself to the public, with a circulation of 


15,000 Subscribers 


nd at least 30,000 readers. Commenced in January, 1848, it has already given to its readers an amount of 
iginal literary matter, the copyright of which is worth at least $5,000. 

Ithas published more original matter than any Literary paper in the World, embracing four standard books, 
itten for its columns, to wit: “THE ENTRANCED,” “THE MEMOIRS OF A PREACHER,” “THE 
\N WITH THE MASK,” and “WASHINGTON AND HIS MEN,” These works constitute nearly 
00 octavo pages of original matter. , 

Devoted to neither sect nor party, Lippard’s Paper endeavors to make popular literature the vehicle of Good. 
fow well it has succeeded, the reader may judge for himself from the following: 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


In regard to the Editor, the Lady’s Book holds the following language: “THIS AUTHOR HAS STRUCK 
wT AN ENTIRELY NEW PATH, AND STANDS ISOLATED ON A POINT INACCESSIBLE 
0) THE MASS OF WRITERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. HE IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE 
0ST POPULAR WRITER OF THE DAY, AND HIS BOOKS ARE SOLD, EDITION AFTER 
DITION, THOUSAND AFTER ‘THOUSAND, WHILE THUSE OF OTHERS ACCUMULATE, 
E USELESS LUMBER, ON THE SHELVES OF THE PUBLISHERS.” 
Lippard is well known as one of the most vigorous writers of the age, and his stories always possess a 
riling interest. His paper is decidedly a rich casket of literature. We have heretofore highly commended 
character of this paper, and it fully merits gll our praise. It is unique and peculiar in its features, unlike 
y other paper now published — being devoted principally to the publication of all the Editor’s ficticious 
wks, which have such a popular celebrity. The last number before us contains the conclusion of one of his 
it thrilling and powerfully written books, the ‘ Memoirs of a Preacher.’’? The new volume will contain 
work, entitled “ Washington City, or a Picture of Life at the Cupitol.” Written in his graphic style, 
must prove a book of extraordinary interest— Courier, Hannibal, Mo. 
Geo. Lippard’s prolific genius, sends forth gem after gem, sparkling, beautiful, and glorious, till the beholder 
dwzled and astonished with their brilliancy and abundance, and wonders if the mine from which they 
,can be as broad and exhaustless as the gem-paved caves of old Ocean. And what is better still, the gems 
xatters with so profuse a hand, elucidate a moral, while they adorn the intensely interesting story. Lippard 
‘moral and social reformer, and he strikes at giant wrongs with a giant’s power.— Favorite, Auburn, N. Y. 


We might add a thousand other notices, as favoiable as the above, from the Press, throughout the Union, 
wing that after an existence of nearly a year, Lippard’s newspaper has attained for itself a proud reputation 
istandard Literary and Progressional Journal. We desire to be judged of the Future by the Past. 

Blbe future numbers of our Paper, will embrace two original works, 


THE EMPIRE CITY, 


New York by Night and Day, Part I1.—(The first part, in book form, will be supplied to all new subscribers) 


WASHINGTON CITY, 


Picture of Life at the White House and the Capitol, besides a new series of LEGENDS OF THE 

F OLUTION, ete. ete. 

All persons remitting from the country TWO DOLLARS before the 4th of July, 1850, will be 

led to a copy of any one of Mr. Lippard’s DOLLAR Books, the titles of which are as follows :— 

'shington and his Generals, or Legends of the Revolution ;” “Paul Ardenheim, or the Monk of the 

thikon 3? “The Nazarine and Sequel ;” “The Quaker City, a Romance of Philadelphia.” 

‘stmasters and others obtaining subscriptions for Five or more Copies, will be entitled to a copy of any 

Lippard’s works, or the Paper for one year. 

U terms for clubs are as follows : 

eee eee 
‘ persons (Agents, &c.) who wish to obtain this publication will address (post paid) the undersigned. 
JOS. SEVERNS & CO., 

Publishers of the Quaker City Newspaper, No. 72 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


W Newspapers copying the above Prospectus, or giving an editorial notice, will be entitled to an exchange. 
* ,* Postmasters and others will be furnished with a specimen number, when desired. 


























































NO SELECTED ARTICLES OR SECONDHAND PLATES PUBLISHED 
IN THIS MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
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1. Leaves from the Banks of the Rhine, : - - Frederika Bremer, - 7 - ° - - %] 
2. The Fountain of Vaucluse, ( /dlustrated) - - G. G. Foster, - - - - - ° 267 
3. Notice of the late Mrs. Townsend, - : . - W.H. Furness, - - - - - - - 68 
4. A Shower, - - - - - - - Mrs. E. F. Townsend, - - - - - 268 
5. The Shepherd of the Valley of Mugello,_- - - Miss Anne T. Wilbur, - . - - - - 69 
6. Roanoke, or Where is Utopia? - . - - C. H. Wiley, - - . : - : 27 
7. The Mill Maid, - - - - - - Miss Alice Carey, - - - - - - 2 
8. Mr. Elworthy’s Heirs, - - - . - Mary Howitt, . - - - - ° 223 
9. She Thought of Him for Years, - - . - Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, - : - - ° - 9) 
10. Conversation, . - - - - - ° Mrs. C, M. Kirkland, - - - - . 209 
11. The Partaken Sorrow, ([llustrated) - - - - Miss E. A. Starr, - - - - ° = 296 
12. The Romantic in Literature and Art, - - - Charles G. Leland, - - - . - : 297 
13. The Bells, - - - - - - - Edgar A. Poe, - - - - - - - @ 
14. The Edgeworth House, (I/lustrated) - - - A.B C., - - - - - - ° 305 
15. The Ace of Hearts (Jilustrated) - - - - Miss J. B. Browne, - - - + - . 
16. Alone, - - - - . . - Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, - - - ° 311 
17. Sonnet, - . - - - - - - Mrs. E. C. Kinney, - - - - - - 31) 
18. St. Amelia Presenting an Offering of Flowers (Illustrated) A. B. C., ~ - - - - - - 312 
19. Floral Calendar (fllustrated) - - - : - Professor Rhoads, . - - - . ~ $5 
20. Fashions (Illustrated) - - - - - A. B.C., ° ~ . ° - - ‘ 316 
21. The Return. A German Air adapted, - - - B.C. Cross, - - - - - - - 318 


22. Editorial, - - - - - - - Professor Hart, - - - - - . 320 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 
“I. THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE. A splendid full page Mezzotinto Engraving, by SARTAIN, after a design by 
Brune Pagés. 
“Il. THE PARTAKEN SORROW. A splendid full page Line Engraving, by RICE & BUTTRE, after a design by De 
Dreux 
YIIL. GOOD MANAGEMENT. A spirited full page Engraving, by LESLIE & TRAVERS, illustrating a Domestic Tale by 
Miss Maria J. B. Browne. 
Mv. THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. A full page Engraving by GIHON, illustrating a passage in Wordsworth. 
VV. THE SLUGGARD’S HOME. A full page Engraving by GIHON, illustrating a passage in Dr. Watts. 
VI. EDGEWORTH HOUSE. A large and spirited Engraving, by GIHON, illustrating page 305. 
VIL. ST. AMELIA PRESENTING AN OFFERING OF FLOWERS. A large and spirited Engraving by GIHON, after a 
-design by Delaroche, page 312 
Vill. FLORIST’S FLOWERS. An Engraving by GIHON, after a design furnished by Prof. Rhoads, to illustrate Floral 
Article, page 314. 
IX. FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. Four styles of in-door Dresses, suited to fall and winter, illustrating page 316. 
X. WALKING DRESSES. Two styles of Walking Dresses, illustrating page 317. 
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TERMS FOR 1850. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 


Single copies 25 cents. 

ONE COPY, $3 per annum, and a preminm of either the celebrated picture of “Deathbed of John Wesley,” 
“Group of the Washington Family,” or “ Portrait of Genera! Taylur.” Each of these engravings 1s suitable for 
parlour ornaments, and ts worth $3. 

‘TWO COPIES, $5 per annum, and the Washington or Taylor prints to each subscriber, 

FIVE COPIES, $10 per annum, and an exira Magazine and the Washington or ‘Taylor prints to the person getting 
up the elub 

We also make the following liberal offer, viz, NINE COPIES of the Magazine, and ‘Twenty Copies of the print 
“ Deathbed of Wesley,” for $30. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 


Any new subscriber sending us $5 prior to the Ist of February, 1850, shall receive in return full sets of Sartain’s 
j Magazine for 1849 and 1850, and two volumes of Campbell's Foreign Monthly Magazine, and the Washington 0 
Tavlor priat, thus securing upwards of 3000 pages of literary matter and upwards of 400 engravings, lor $5. 
The Post Town sending the largest number of mail snbscribers for the year 1850, prior to the Ist of April next, 
ne with the advance payment, will be entitled, gratis, to the same number of Sartain’s Magazine for the year 1851 
or the second largest list each subscriber will be entitled to one ef our premium plates, viz., Deathbed of Wesley 
or Group of the Washington Family, or Portrait of General ‘Taylor. 
Address, 




















JOHN SARTAIN & CO.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SWINDLERS. 


C. LOOMIS and C. SMITH, who have been travelling in the West and Southwest, obtaining subscribers and the 

subseription in advance for various publications, are not Agents for Sartain’s Magazine. Whenever a person 'p 

{ senting himself as an agent, offers the Magazine at a less price than $3, examine well his credentials. We furnisal 
: | all our travelling agents with a handsome engraved certificate of agency. 








